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Our 11% Reduction 


No-Rim-Cut tires now cost, on the average, 11 per 


cent less than last year. 


This is partly due to lower rubber, partly to our 


multiplied output. 


It is all due to our policy of keeping our profits 


close to 8'2 per cent. 


Good News 


This will be good news to motor- 
ists. After all the advances they 
have had to pay, it seems good to 
have something come down. 

Rubber has come down somewhat. 
But fabrics and labor have advanced 
in the same time. The net saving 
on materials warrants a reduction of 
five per cent, we figure. 

But our output has multiplied. 
Our new factories are completed, 
and equipped throughout with the 
latest labor-saving machinery. 

We figure that No-Rim-Cut tires 
this year will cost us 11 per cent less 
than last year. And we give you 
this entire saving. 


They save you by extra capacity. 
For No-Rim-Cut tires are 10 per 
cent larger than the same rated size 
in clinchers. 

And now our mammoth output 
saves you 11 per cent on price. 

No standard tires, even of old 
types, now cost less than these 
oversize tires which can’t rim-cut. 


e J 
King of Tires 
No-Rim-Cut tires have come to out- 
sell every other tire. The demand 
has doubled over and over. Our 
last year’s sales by far exceeded our 
previous 12 years put together. 
All because they saved tire users 
many times their extra price. 
Now there is no extra price. There 
is no reason 





Three 


Savings 


whatever why 


en motor car owners 
OOD “YEAR should buy any 
lesser tire. 


These new- 


type tires save 
you all the cost 
of rim-cutting. 
And that is what 
ruins 23 per cent 
of all the old- 
type tires. 





AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without 
Non-Skid Treads 








Write for the 
Goodyear Tire 
Book — 14th 
year edition. It 
tells all known 
ways to econo- 
mize on tires. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 


20,000,OO0OO 


ELGINS 


‘— million Elgins made and sold in é yeezs! 
he being produced at the rate of 3000 daily! Keeping 

in full-capacity operation the world’s biggest watch works ! 
Shipped to all parts of the world where time is measured ! 


Dependability has done this. Many of the first Elgins are 
yet in constant use—keeping every minute with Elgin faith- 
fulness. Many have served two generations. Followers of 
every occupation have found them true. Rigorous tests 


of climate and service have added proofs of Elgin stamina. 


LORD ELGIN, here illustrated, is the consummation of 
all this experience, all this skill and all these facilities. It is 


the watch for hfetime service. It is the correct model for 
masterful men. It is the thinnest watch made in America 


with an enamel dial. 
LORD 
ELGIN 


C ——_ 


Forty thousand leading jewelers of 
America—in every town and city—display, 
endorse and sell Lord Elgins. These jew- 
elers are Elgineers—masters of watchcraft. 


They know good watches. 


Let your local Elgineer show you 
a Lord Elgin and demonstrate. 
its supremacy. He will also 
show you the G. M. Wheeler, 
a sturdy watch for men of 
rugged occupations. 


ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH CO. 











Elgin, Illinois. 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities—More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. (1135) 






































Firston 


‘The Fourth This handsome lad 


won first prize 
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5 Robert Oliver Pearman, |% 
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Swift’s Premium #7 }|% a 

Dn 
Ham and Bacon #]||> z. 
First in quality and taste—first in flavor a fe 
and first in favor with the youngsters. z 
Tasty and delightful foods for oO 

owned ae iol at the Missouri State Baby Show heldinColumbia,Mo., | 

\ in jars or in sides—the Jan. | 3 to | 8, 19] 3, On examination by Dr. W. J. Cul- . 
a oo vert, Dr. C. W. Green and Mr. Chester Brewer, he g 
‘scored 96-'/2 points out of a possible 100 for his physical | & 


Swift & 
Company 
U.S. A, 


condition, perfect development and general health. 
He was raised on Mellins Food 


N Buy a bottle of Mellin’s Food today 
and start your baby right. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 


61 medals and diplomas awarded 


= >< Mellin’s Food 
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OLLY felt like nodding 
M when she sat down to her 
carding; she had sat up 
till almost midnight the night 
before, picking the cotton from 
the seed, and soaping it lightly 
to make thick, round, flat cakes. 
It always seemed to her a pity to 
treat the beautiful white, fluffy 
Sea Island lint in that way. She 
had her own Sea Island cotton patch ; 
Mrs. Tazewell, her stepmother, raised 
the green-seeded ‘‘uplands,’’ becaus2 
the yield was heavier. Mrs. Tazewell 
was an energetic woman; although 
the night before she had stayed up 
even later than Molly, she had a 
wheel-head full of fresh rolls ready 
for spinning by the time Molly took 
up the cards. 

The room was large and clean. 
By the light of the leaping fire and 
of the faint rays of dawn, you saw 
two mountainous feather beds in the 
corners, a big square table, three or 
four huge chests, as many rush-bottom 
chairs, and a Jackson press—the pride 
of Mrs. Tazewell’s heart. 

Everything except the press had 
been hewn out of native timber—oak, 
walnut, and cherry. There was not 
a sawmill within a hundred miles, for 
the Tazewell homestead was one of the 
few settlements that in 1800 dotted the 
rich wilderness south of the Ohio 
River, between the crest of the Blue 
Ridge and the Mississippi. 

Occasionally a keel-boat came tedi- 
ously up-stream 1,500 miles from 
New Orleans, or an adventurous 
person brought in a wagon-load of 
stuff, freighted from Pittsburgh to the 
falls of the Ohio. The mountain 
passes were still too steep and rough 
for wagon traffic, so that the seaboard, 
600 miles eastward, supplied little 
except people. 

Even the people, most of them, 
halted in the valleys nearest the main 
mountain chain. Only a few real 
pioneers who hated the smell of smoke 
from a neighbor’s chimney had pressed 
on across the Cumberland range into 
the richness and solitude beyond. 

John ‘Tazewell was one of them. 
He was a born woodsman, and had 
built his cabin home—as he hoped— 
fifty years ahead of civilization. It 
was rude but comfortable—two pens 
of round poles, with mud -daubed 
cracks, log gables, and board roofs 
held in place by weight-poles. Weight- 
poles were necessary when nails, 
hand-wrought in the smithy, cost no 
less than tenpence each, and John 
Tazewell had had no time or inclination for 
pegging on boards. 

Each pen had a big outside chimney of 
‘*stick-and-dirt, ’’ with a hearth and fireplace 
of flat stones. The floors were of puncheons— 
flat slabs split from whole tree trunks. The 
slabs were four to five inches thick, and heavy 
enough to lie in place. Thinner puncheons 
made doors and casings, and the doors swung 
upon big wooden hinges. 

At first there had been no windows, only 
peep-holes cut between two logs, and closed 
with sliding wooden shutters. Now there were 


two, each boasting a four-light sash of seven- | 


by-nine panes. The second Mrs. Tazewell 
had brought them. Along with two of the 
chests and the five Hicks boys, her unruly 
young brothers, they made up her dowry. 

When John Tazewell had married the widow, 
he had said to her: 

‘*Betsy, you are mistress here, but under- 
stand this: I want you to teach my child, and 
make her an industrious woman, but never to 
drive her, or set her at drudgery. She has 
no need to drudge—Hannah, in the kitchen, 
belonged to her mother. Black Sam can raise 
us bread-corn, and potter about generally; I 
intend to live and die in the woods. Don’t 
try to cross me in that, and I’ll not cross you. 
You’ll keep the boys, of course, until they 
are grown men—that is, unless they plague 
Molly. ‘The minute they do that, and I find 
it out, away they go.’’ 

All this had happened when Molly was five, 
just the age of Dump, the youngest Hicks. 
Now she was nineteen, a tall, pretty girl, 
with soft, dark, serious eyes set in an oval, 
olive-skinned face. Since she was thirteen, her 
stepmother had been trying to match her with 
one or another of the Hickses. As all of 
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SHE WORE THE WEDDING-GOWN 


Molly would have nothing to say to him, Mrs. 
Tazewell had begun to talk sneeringly of ‘‘folks 


was because she was spinning 


that held themselves such very great ladies; | 


they went clean through the woods, and had 
to take up with crooked sticks at last.’’ 

From under heavy brows she glowered at 
Molly across the firelit hearth; the discon- 
tented lines hardened about her mouth, but 
she said nothing. Molly carded, as she did 
everything, delicately, with the grace of 
strength and knowledge, holding the bottom 
card in her left hand at just the proper angle, 
drawing the upper one evenly across and 
across it, until the lint lay in fine fringes 
between the close-set teeth. 

Then with deft motions she ruffed up the 
fringe in equal parts along the lower edge of 
the card, freed each part separately, rolled it 
lightly over with the back of the top card, 
and laid the finished roll across the wheel- 
bench at her elbow. A cardful of cotton 
turned out five or six rolls. 
ing was well done, farewell all hope of fine, 
even thread. 

Molly was no longer drowsy. Her cards 
flew. She smiled, as if thinking happy 
thoughts. There was a high, fleecy pile 
across the wheel-head by the time Hannah 











WROUGHT BY HER OWN HANDS 


warp. Woof 
required only a single twisting. After the 
second twisting she doubled a bit of corn husk 
and wrapped it about the spindle; then she 


| ran the thread on it, and thus began a broach. 


Unless the card- | 
| **At least, I hope so; 


With thread so fine, the broach grew slowly. 
The first batch of rolls did not half fill it. 
‘*My patience, Molly! That stuff’ll never 


come through the dye worth weaving,’’ Mrs. | 


Tazewell said, after a while. ‘‘I was just 
going to say I’d go halves with you in this 
next piece of cloth; you spin warp, me the 
filling, and have it blue and copperas, four 
and four, checked back the same way—that 
makes mighty clean-lookin’ frocks and aprons. 
But I sha’n’t do it, if you’re going to stick to 
this size. Where’ll you ever get a 900 sley 
for it? 
can’t wear it. Then the work! Land o’ 
goodness! You won’t get it done, hardly, t 
the time you get married. ’’ 

**Oh, I think I will,’’ Molly said, blushing. 
and there won’t be any 


| dyeing —’’ 


fetched in the breakfast of corn bread, broiled | 


venison, and sassafras tea. 


After breakfast Molly began spinning. She 


held a roll-tip to the spindle, and set the big | 


rim burring merrily; as she felt the spindle 
take hold, she caught the roll a few inches 


| down, and moved backward, keeping the wheel 


them were married now except Dump, and | 


in motion with her right hand, and with her 
left, steadily drawing out a fine, even thread. 
When the thread was twisted firmly, she let 
the roll-end drop to the floor, set her fingers 
up close to the spindle, and as the strand 
passed through them, twisted it again. This 


‘“*Do you mean to tell me you’re going to 
weave it right plain?’’ Mrs. Tazewell de- 
manded. 

Molly nodded. ‘‘And bleach it pure white, ’’ 
she said, looking down and blushing more 
than ever. 

The blush enlightened Mrs. Tazewell. 

**T see! ‘Quality young ladies always wear 
white when they marry.’ I heard Hannah 
telling you that the other day. And she’s 
made you think you’re quality! Huh! You 
wouldn’t listen to any of my boys. 
wonder where you found a man fine enough ?’’ 

‘*Daddy knows—I waited for him to tell 
you—Granville asked him for me the night he 
went away,’’ Molly said, flinging up her head. 
**He’s coming back for me next fall. Sis 


OE OU 0» 


It’ll take that, or be so sleazy you | 


I do} 


hehe OM CE “CUE “BE “UE. “ttre 


Betsy, can’t we live in peace 
until then ?’’ 

**Coming back next fall! I'll 
believe that when I see it!’’ 
Mrs. Tazewell said, with a sour 
laugh. ‘‘Molly, you’re surely 
old enough to know those sur- 
veyor-men court any and every 
gal they run across out yere in 
the wilderness. And this yere Gran- 
ville Ashe, he ain’t even a surveyor. 
Didn’t he tell me out of his own 
mouth he was just riding with the 
gang on his own hook? It came over 
me then ’twas likely he had reasons. 
How do you know but he’s run away 
on account of some meanness? Sup- 
pose he was to turn out a horse-thief, 
or even just a plain murderer? But 
you never thought of that; his pretty 
ways took your eye.’’ 

**If Granville does not come for me, 
I shall know he is dead. But whether 
he comes or stays, do you never name 
his name to me—or to anybody in my 
hearing. Don’t you meddle with my 
concerns, little or big; as certain as 
you do, I’ll tell daddy what went with 
his little rifle. I’ve known all along— 
and you have, too—that Dump took it 
to the big cock-fight, and lost it.’’ 

Molly picked up her cards and 
cotton-basket, and ran away to the 
kitchen. It was twenty yards behind 
the main house, and had always been 
her ready refuge. In it she had learned 
many things. Hannah, black and 
motherly, had been brought up in the 
house back in old Virginia. Conse- 
quently, she could do wonders at sew- 
ing, at knitting, and at netting. She 
had taught Molly all her fine craft, as 
well as the speech and manners that 
befitted a descendant of the Carters 
and the Tazewells. 

She had told Molly over and over 
the family romance—how young John 
Tazewell, invalided home from the 
Continental army, had run off with 
Mary Carter, Hannah’s own young 
mistress, notwithstanding their fathers 
had been deadly enemies for thirty 
years. The fathers had promptly 
disinherited them both. Thus it had 
happened that after Yorktown, the 
glory of which ‘‘Marse John’’ had got 
back to his regiment in time to share, 
the young couple had come across the 
mountains, bringing Molly, a babe in 
arms, and the two negroes who had 
been left to Miss Mary by her mother’s 
mother. 

Hannah’s tales had given Molly stuff 
for many dreams. She would never 
see her rich kin, of course; still, she 
was glad to have them. She liked to think of 
them in big houses, with grass about the 
doors, and Turkey carpets within. There 
were spinets, too, and mahogany tables that 
you could see yourself in. And the women 
wore silk, and lace, and linen, and fine tam- 
boured muslins when they went abroad in 
their coaches. 

Molly thought of them with awe—all she had 
ever seen of such fine stuffs were the scraps 
and snippets at the bottom of Hannah’s chest. 
Yet it pleased her to hear that these fine ladies 
did not disdain homespun, or the making of 
it. Instead, they delighted to excel in it. All 
the ‘‘quality’’ loved to work, according to Han- 
nah. Only the poor whites enjoyed laziness. 

It was a pity Granville Ashe could not see 
Molly at the warping. She was supple as a 
willow wand, and moved as lightly, carrying 
her handfuls of threads up and down the pegs, 
and at last gathering them in sheets over her 
left hand, while with her right she dipped up 
and down like a bird in flight, ‘‘taking the 
cross.’” The pegs were in the open passage 
between kitchen and weaving-house, and the 
March winds got a chance to ruffle her hair 
delightfully, and blow roses into her cheeks. 

By mid-April she had her cloth ready for 
bleaching. As there was no grass in the 
clearing, she spread the cloth on a budding 


| thicket, and sat beside it through lengthening 


days of sunshine. She was sprigging the 
cloth sparsely all over with oak leaves, acorns, 
bunches of grapes, and stiff roses, all har- 
monized by sweeping tendrils and lightly 
curved stalks. She wrought free-hand, as her 
fancy led, putting in every stitch that Hannah 


had taught her, even venturing to invent 
| others she had never seen. 
When the bleaching was done, Hannah 


washed the web, and starched and ironed it. 
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Made up, the skirt came to Molly’s ankles, | 
the waist almost under her armpits, the tight | 
sleeves down to her dimpled elbows. The 
neck was low on the shoulders, and high under 
the chin. Molly meant to soften it with the | 
Canton crape kerchief that had been her | 





mother’s. Once pink, it was now a soft, 
faded tint. 
If only she had a belt—but she would not | 


ask her father for it. He was so carelessly 
generous of his peltry and venison and bear 
meat, he often had not enough money for | 
powder and lead. But surely she might ask | 
so much of her unknown grandfather? ‘There | 
was time: Granville was to come in October, 
and it was now early June. 

She was in many minds about it, but in the 
end the mail-rider, upon his next monthly trip, 
took out a quaint, frail epistle for Colonel 
Carter of Greenways, written on a fly-leaf from 
Mary Carter’s Bible, and sealed with a drop 
of sweet-smelling gum from the woods. 

Molly lost a night’s sleep repenting her 
letter. The next day things happened that 
drove it from her mind. As it was Sunday, 
everybody, white and black, went away, leav- 
ing the house shut and in care of Dash, a big 
mastiff as fierce as he was trusty. 

Molly, who got back first from a ramble in 
the woods, found him lying in front of the 
threshold, with his head on his outstretched 
paws. He looked up at her and wagged his 
tail in welcome. Inside nothing appeared to 
have been touched. Yet when she went shyly 
to the big chest for a peep at her dear gown, 
she did not find it. 

Nobody found it—or any trace of the thief. 
Mrs. Tazewell laughed sourly, and hinted 
that Sam or Hannah might know more than 
they told. She made no pretense of sympathy. 
All along she had ignored Molly and the gown. 
Indeed, since the day when Molly had defied 
her, they had spoken to one another only 
when necessary. 

More than ever Mrs. Tazewell had coddled | 
and pampered Dump. ‘‘ ‘Pride goeth before | 
er fall.’ I’ve heard the preachers say that 
over and over,’’ she commented. 

Molly had nowhere to turn for help; her 
father was away on a long hunting trip. 
There was only one thing to do—spin and 
weave a new gown. She could finish it in 
time for the wedding—not such a gown as the 
lost one, but a plain white homespun, clean if 
coarse. 

The next day she began spinning. Toward 
afternoon Mrs. Tazewell became ill. She sat 
holding her head, shivering, shaking, until at 
last she was seized with stupor and delirium. 
The brothers and their wives came once, but 
fearing ‘‘Sis Betsy had somp’n catchin’,’’ 
eravenly left the nursing to Molly and Hannah. 

They did what they could with herb teas, 
eold water, and simple nourishment. For help 
they had the patient’s iron constitution. Mrs. 
Tazewell, although no larger than Molly, was 
wiry and very strong. Happily, she lay quiet 
for the most part. Once, near midnight, she 
sat up, staring straight ahead with unseeing 
eyes, and muttering: 

‘*Mine! I tell ye it’s mine! It was owed 
to me, I tell ye! I ain’t ever had anything 





pretty! I can’t make anything pretty! I 
don’t know how! Look at my hands!’’ 
Later, she had odd fancies. Molly was 


**Good Gal’’; Hannah, ‘‘Old Miss Crow.’’ 
Molly, her stepdaughter, she insisted, was 
dead; the sun was dead, too, and the moon 
had got lost in the brier patch. Unless it came 
back soon, she would go and look for it. 
‘*Look for something else, too’’—after that 
there came a chuckle that made Molly shiver. 

The fever came and went. There were 
days when Mrs. Tazewell’s mind was almost 
clear, although she was as weak as a child. 
Then the fever would return, and with it 
strength. Toward the end of the fourth week, 
Molly thought she saw a change. The moon 
was almost full now, and Mrs. Tazewell, who 
usually slept only by snatches in the daytime, 
lay close to her cherished windows, staring 
out at the radiant world. Molly was never 
frightened so long as she stared, or tossed, or 
talked, conscious of those about her. It was 
when she went out of her head that she was 
terrible. 

All Saturday she was sat her worst, jerking, | 
twitching, now shivering, now burning. She | 
refused everything, even cold water. Hannah, | 
erouching by the hearth, whispered to Molly, | 
**Reckon she’ll go as de Sunday comes in.’’ 

Molly nodded, and opened her lips to speak; | 
but she shut them when’ she saw her step- | 





|—less’n she up and dies,’’? Hannah said, | 
| almost sullenly. 


| her arm about the wasted figure. 


before seen her smile. She muttered, ‘‘Ole 
Miss Crow said Sunday was coming—time to 
wear Sunday clothes. ’’ 

‘‘She’s walking in her sleep,’’ Molly whis- | 
pered. ‘‘Hannah, we must get her back, and 
never let her know. It was the fever that 
made her take my frock; it would kill her if 
she knew. ’’ 

**Don’t see how you gwine help her knowin’ 


Molly crept to her stepmother’s elbow. 
‘*Why, how fine you are! Come home and 
let Good Gal look at you!’’ she said, and put 


‘*You—you won’t take it away from me?’’ 
the sick woman demanded. ‘‘Not for Molly? 
Molly’s young—and rich.’’ 

‘*Why, Molly gave it to you,’’ Molly said, as 
steadily as she could speak. ‘‘Come right 
along. Your fine frock will get mildewed and 
dirty, if you leave it longer here in the hollow 
tree. ’’ 

‘*T know! I came to git it—for my shroud. 
You say I may have it, live er die?’’ the 
sleep-walker asked. 

‘*Live or die,’? Molly answered, solemnly, 
and if her voice shook, it was from pity. 

Mrs. Tazewell went to sleep with Molly’s 
dress cuddled against her breast as if it had 
been a child. At first the sleep was fitful, but 
presently it grew deep and saving. Her fore- 
head was moist, and she lay relaxed and at 
peace. By slow degrees Molly slipped the frock 
from her grasp. She hoped that her stepmother 








Y brother Leonard had been reading law 
M in Deckerville for almost two years, 
and I was completing my last year at 
the ~ Easton Center Academy, when Uncle 
George Chapman made his famous investment 
in patent gates. It was not a very profitable 
venture, although it turned out better in the 
end than at one time seemed probable. 

One mild afternoon in March, when I re- 
turned home from the academy, I found a 
large, florid, well-dressed man preparing to 
take supper with the family. He-was intro- 
duced to me as ‘‘Mr. Rogers.’’ At the supper- 
table he proved a fluent talker; he discussed 
politics, the best breeds of dairy cattle, the 
currency question, and other topics with ease 
and readiness. He certainly did not make the 
mistake of ‘‘talking shop’’ out of hours, for I 
got no clue to his business. 

Later, at the barn, I chanced to overhear 
him telling Uncle George that there was ‘‘fifty 
per cent. in it without lifting a finger, and a 
hundred if you want to hustle a little your- 
self’’; but what the scheme was I could not 
guess. He drove away before dark. 

The next afternoon I found a bright red 
gate at the foot of the driveway leading to the 
barn. It shone with varnish like a new road 
wagon, and in big black 
letters along two of its 
horizontal boards it 
bore the legend: 

LIGGITT’s PATENT 

ELEVATOR GATE. 
A Child Can Operate It. 

The gate was of a 
type that was more 
popular then than it is 
now, although some- 
what similar contri- 
vances are still found 
from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. It did not swing 
on hinges, but was 
raised by a counter- 
weight, by means of a 
heavy wire that passed 
over a pulley on a tall 
post at one end. The 
corners were pivoted, 
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I TRIED IT TWO OR 
THREE TIMES. 


and the gate folded together as it rose, until | 


| it stood bolt upright beside the post. A small 
lever worked it from either side; not much 
force was required if the gate was in good 
| working order. 

I tried it two or three times, by way of 
| experiment, and was pleased to find how easily 
it worked. The old gate that it replaced 
|had long sagged on its hinges, till its outer | 





she saw that Pompey, despite his exercise, 


or two. 


would not remember, but if she did, the girl 
was ready to keep her word. It was a relief, 
when at last Mrs. Tazewell opened her eyes, | 


| to hear her say weakly: 
| appeared. 
| received a communication from the Easton 


**Molly, seems like it’s a year since I went 
to sleep—but wasn’t it only last night?’’ 

Molly soothed and nursed her—so well that | 
in a month she was quite herself. She never | 
mentioned the wedding-dress, although once 
she spoke vaguely of Granville’s coming in 
the autumn. 

When, late in September, Grandfather Carter 
answered Molly’s letter with a special mes- 
senger whose saddle-bags bore a wonderfal | 
freight, Mrs. Tazewell sat silent for half a} 
day, as if trying to recollect something. Then, 
as she stood looking at the tamboured muslin 
for a frock, the broad, gold-buckled belt, the | 
high-heeled shoes and the silk stockings, she | 
said, almost wistfully: 

‘*They’re fine and pretty, Molly, but I hope 
you’ll wear your homespun; it’s the very 
prettiest thing I ever saw.’’ 

‘*Would you like to—have it?’’ Molly asked. 

Mrs. Tazewell shook her head. ‘‘No, I 
couldn’t take it,’’ she said. ‘‘Keep it, to show 
your children, and their children. But I will 
say, Molly, I did covet it—once--worse’n I 
ever coveted anything. ’’ 

Then only was Molly’s heart at ease. She 
had only sympathy for the starved nature 
that, weak with illness, had broken bounds. 
She wore the wedding-gown wrought by her 
own hands. And Granville thought it the 
most beautiful one he had ever seen. 






ee 


It works all right, 
doesn’t it?’’ 

‘* First rate! But 
what about that shed- 
ful back there?’’ 

‘**Oh, Rogers left 
them here for local 
agents to call for. I’m to have a percentage 
for storing and dealing them out, with the 
printed instructions that go with them.-- No, 
I’m not fool enough to buy sixty gates, I hope 
—not quite yet!’’ 

I saw and heard no more of Mr. Rogers or 
of his local agents for some time; but on the 
following Saturday Uncle George met with 
an accident that had a disquieting effect on the 
entire household. 

He had just bought a mettlesome young 
iron-gray horse named Pompey, a tall, nervous 
animal, and had been to the village after a 
sack of grass-seed, which he brought home 
beside him in the top buggy. Aunt Lucy 





| have a copy. 


|saw the letter; but the fifty-nine remaining 
| gates were not removed. 


Not only were they left in the shed, but 
neither Mr. Rogers nor any of his subagents 
Instead, in June, Uncle George 


National Bank, saying that his note for $300, 
discounted late in March, was due, and 
requesting immediate payment. 

Uncle George had been drawing hay all day 
when that letter came, and was very tired; 
but he insisted upon driving to Easton Center 
at once, to see Franklin Gibbs, president of 
the bank, and find out about the note. He 
| declared that he had given no such note; but 


| Aunt Lucy and I suspected what had hap- 


pened, and I think he did, too. 

It proved to be a ninety-day note, with 
interest, drawn in favor of L. M. Rogers, 
representing the Liggitt Patent Elevator Gate 
Company, and filled out on a regular printed 
form. The signature was unmistakably genu- 
ine. Uncle George could not plead forgery, 
but he did ery fraud; and the next morning he 
hurried by train to Deckerville, to consult Mr. 
Fraley, with whom Leonard was studying law. 

‘*H-m!’’ said the lawyer, after listening to 
the story. ‘‘You did sign something, didn’t 
you, Mr. Chapman ?’’ 

‘*Why—yes! I signed a form receipting for 
the gates and promising to store them until 
called for by accredited agents, who were to 
pay me seven dollars and a half apiece for the 
gates. I was to remit five dollars to the com- 
pany for each gate. There was also something 
about my turning over some printed matter to 


| the agents. ’’ 


‘*Did you sign this form once or twice?’’ 

Uncle George scratched his head and 
frowned. ‘‘I signed it twice,’’ he said. 

‘*What for?’’ 

‘*Why, as I remember, each of us was to 
Rogers did some signing, too.’’ 

**Did you get a copy?’’ 

- **No!’? Uncle George banged his open 
hand on the table. ‘‘He kept talking, and 
I forgot all about it!’’ 

‘*And while you were reading and signing 
the first form, he got the duplicate ready for 
you to sign, didn’t he?’’ 

‘*That’s what he did. ’’ 

‘*Well, that second time was when you 
signed the note. It may have been folded 
under the other paper to conceal it, but prob- 
ably not. He had lulled your suspicions, if 
you had any, and you had read all you wanted 
to. I’ve known of the same game being 
worked a half-dozen times. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s a cold-blooded swindle!’’ 

‘“*Of course, but it’s hard to prove. I tried 
two cases, when I was younger and more 
enthusiastic. Now I save my clients money 
by advising them to settle. ’’ 

‘*Why—why —’’ Uncle George was red in 
the face, and seemed about to explode. 

“I know just how you feel,’’ said the 

lawyer, patting him on the arm. 
‘*But see here. The Easton 





Timid 
jet, 








AED Teen — 


Bank is an innocent third party. 
It will sue, and as you’re sound 
financially, it will collect. Then 
you can get after the company, 
away off in the middle- West. 
This man Rogers has disap- 
peared; if he is found, he will 
swear as strongly one way as you 
do the other. And remember, 
you’ ve got the gates at the whole- 
sale price! 

“*T tell you, Mr. Chapman,” 
the lawyer continued, ‘‘you 
couldn’t win once in ten times; 
if you did, the case would be 








UNCLE GEORGE BANGED HIS OPEN H 
ON THE TABLE. 


happened to be in the garden when he drove 
up; she walked across and raised the gate, for 





was restive and unwilling to stand. 

Uncle George was talking to her, and reach- 
ing out to give her a handful of letters and 
papers from the post-office, when the horse 
leaped ahead into the gateway. Whether he | 
bumped against the cluster of elevated boards, 
or merely jarred the ground so as to start them, 
we never knew; the gate fell with a clatter | 


| 
| 


| across his back. 


Several things happened in the next second | 
Pompey tore himself loose from the 
harness and buggy, and ran into the basement. 
The gate was twisted about, and virtually 


mother spring from the bed, wrap a blanket | corner had worn a deep groove in the soil; it | wrecked; the buggy lost its thills and dash- 


about her, and dash outdoors. 

Like a shadow the sick woman ran through | 
the small yard, down the road for a short dis- | 
tance, and then straight into the woods. Molly | 
and Hannah could not have followed her had | 
it not been for Dash. 


had to be lifted bodily to be swung back. | 
The new one was certainly a great improve- | 
| ment. 

Under the shed beside the carriage-house al 
fresh surprise awaited me. The sleighs had | 


| board, and Uncle George was thrown out, and 
sustained a sprained ankle and a bad cut in 
' his scalp. 

The damage amounted to thirty or forty 
| dollars, but that did not include the injury to 


At last, a mile from | been removed,—to the basement of the main | the horse, which never was really trustworthy 


the house, they came up with her in a little | barn, as I learned later,—and in their place | afterward, nor did it include Uncle George’s 


glade that was flooded with moonlight. 

She had dropped the blanket, and stood full 
in the light; her arms were raised, and her 
hands fumbled at her neck. She had on 
Molly’s wedding-gown, and was trying des- 
perately to fasten it. But soon her arms 
dropped; she stretched them out at her side; 
then she turned slowly round, looked down 
at herself, and smiled as Molly had never 





were three big piles of new gates, reaching | 
almost to the floor of the loft above. 

‘*Well, uncle,’’ I said, when I met him at | 
the door of the stable, ‘‘what are you going to | 
do? Fence the whole farm with pretty red | 
gates??? 

There was a hint of confusion in his smile. 
‘*No—hardly!’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve bought only 
one; that’s.the one you were testing just now. | 


loss of time and the doctor’s bill. Uncle 


George was indignant. He had the remains of 


the patent gate removed that afternoon, and a 
home-made, hinged gate put into its place. 
He also said he would write to the company as 
|soon as he could hold a pen, and have them 
take the rest of their worthless truck off his | 


| premises. 


I presume he did write, although I never | 


appealed. It would cost you a 
lot of money. You’d much bet- 
ter pay the note, sel] the gates 
for what you can get for them, 
and charge the difference to experience. No 
agent will catch you again. ’’ 

Uncle George vowed that he would resist 
paying to the bitter end, and that he would 
make a bonfire of the gates. But after he had 
returned home, and Aunt Lucy had talked 


AND 


| with him, he drove to Easton Center and paid 


the note. When he came back, he looked as 


| if he had been at the funeral of his last friend. 


It was not so much the loss of the money, 
although no ordinary man, least of all a 
farmer who works hard for what he gets, likes 
to lose $300; but the hardest blow was to 
Uncle George’s pride. He had been swindled; 
and he had always believed himself hard- 


| headed, and capable of dealing with any man 


on even terms. 

None of us said anything more to him about 
the unfortunate deal, but he moped about the 
place, and hardly exchanged a word with any 
one. As for passing the open shed where the 
gates were stored, I think he would have 
walked a mile to avoid it. 

Leonard came home when I was graduated, 
and afterward I returned to Deckerville to 
spend a week with him. The second day 
after my arrival there, I almost ran into 
Rogers on State Street. He did not recognize 


|me, but I knew him at once. He was talking 


earnestly to a tall man with a gray beard. 

I ran up the stairs to Fraley’s office. 
‘Rogers is right below here now,’’ I said to 
Leonard, ‘‘working up a victim.’’ My brother 
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dropped his pen and seized his hat; and soon 
we were standing at the bottom of the stair- 
way, peering out into the street. 

‘“‘That’s J. G. Scoville, one of the best 
farmers round here,’’ said Leonard. ‘‘His 
place is three miles north of the town. I’ve 
been out there several times; I know his 
daughter. Come across the street; we don’t 
want them to see us watching.’’- 

We got behind an awning, apparently ab- 
sorbed in our own business, and at last heard 
the agent say, ‘‘It’s a great proposition, Mr. 
Scoville. Think it over. I’ll be out right 
after dinner to-morrow.’’ Then the two 
separated. 


‘*H-m!’? said Leonard. ‘‘What do you say, | 


Ed, to our ‘being out,’ too?’’ 

The next morning, while Leonard was 
hurrying through his work at the office, I 
engaged a horse and buggy for the afternoon. 

We started at one o’clock. On the way we 
rehearsed our plans. When we neared our 
destination, Leonard said, ‘‘I want to see 
Nettie Scoville for ten minutes; she can be a 
great help. You hide the rig back of the old 
sawmill, and wait for me there. ’’ 

As I was hitching the horse, I saw Rogers 
drive by, with a long, light wagon, containing 
one or two gates. Presently Leonard appeared, 
smiling, and we slipped round the orchard and 
made our way to the Scoville barn. From 
there we watched Mr. Scoville and the agent 
put up the gate. After they had tested it 
several times, they went to the house. 

They were gone a long while, and I grew 
nervous; but Leonard continued to smile. 

“Don’t you worry,’’ he said. ‘Nettie will 
keep happening right round where they are, 
and there won’t be any business done. Men 
like Rogers don’t want witnesses in ear-shot 
when they do their fine work.’’ 

It was nearly five o’clock when the two men 
came out on the porch and strolled to the 
barn; Rogers was talking earnestly. They 
went into the horse-stable, and we slipped 
across and entered by the rear door. Rogers 
had his blanks spread out on top of the oat- 
box, and was repeating the argument that had 
beguiled Uncle George. 

They were so much interested in their talk 
that, by keeping behind a row of harnesses, 
we got within a yard of them without their 
seeing or hearing us. Mr. Scoville declared 
that he did not wish to try a new business; 
but at last he took the pen that Rogers prof- 
fered, and signed one document. He did not 
even stop to read it; the agent had thoroughly 
explained the contents of it. 

Then Rogers produced the second paper, 
and the farmer attached his signature. As 
he lifted the pen after dotting the ‘‘i,’’ Leonard 
stepped forward, and said: 

“Do you see what you’ve signed, Mr. 
Scoville ?’’ 

Both men were startled, but Rogers recov- 
ered himself almost instantly, and leaped 
toward Leonard. I caught his arm; my 
brother smiled and looked him squarely in the 
eye. We were both good-sized fellows, not so 
heavy as Rogers by fifty pounds, but many 
years younger, and in much better trim. He 
quickly decided that a trial of strength would 
be unwise. 

At first Mr. Scoville was angry at us for 
interfering, but when he had read the note 
twice he turned all his anger on Rogers. He 
wanted to go at once for an officer, and have 
the agent jailed. It took 
considerable persuasion, 
in which his wife and 
daughter joined, to calm 
his anger. 

“This man swindled 
Uncle George Chapman 
in the same way,’’ said 
Leonard, when Mr. 
Scoville’s wrath had 
abated, ‘‘and we have 
a little business to trans- 
act with him on that 
score. You never will 
have to pay this note, 
Mr. Scoville, nor will 
any gates be delivered; I’ll bond myself for 
that. But I want to keep these papers for a 
little while. ’’ 

After Nettie had taken her father aside, 
Mr. Scoville consented to the proposal. 

‘*‘What do you propose to do with me?’’ 
Rogers demanded of Leonard, in a surly tone. 

‘*You’re going over to Easton with us.’’: 

**T think I see myself!’ 

‘*You will see yourself—it’s that or the 
county jail!’’ 

He came unwillingly with us, and upon his 
arrival paid Uncle George the $300 with inter- 
est. The next morning he had to bargain 
with several of our neighbors to draw the 
gates to the railway-station. It had been a 
tempestuous twenty-four hours; but Uncle 
George was himself again. 

‘‘Now if you’re done with me,’’ Rogers 
snarled, as the tall loads of red gates were disap- 
pearing down the road, ‘‘I want those papers !”” 

“Oh, no,’’ said Leonard. ‘*You seem to 


FROM AN OLO PRINT 


forget that I promised to protect Mr. Scoville. ’? | 


‘“Then I want to see them destroyed. 
intend to have some protection myself !?’ 

Leonard set his teeth. ‘‘And I intend that 
the farmers round here shall have some 


I 





THE ATTACK OF THE LOUISIANA 
“TIGERS” ON THE ELEVENTH CORPS. 





if I ever hear of your working your game 
in this state again, I’ll have you arrested. 
That’s final; now you can’t go too soon!’’ 

He went, scowling and muttering, but glad 
to get away. 


Uncle George gripped our hands. ‘‘You 





protection. I’m going to keep this note, and | boys have always been good boys,’’ he said, 


with tears in his eyes, ‘‘just as good as if 
you’d been my own sons, but this is the best 
day’s work you ever did for me.’’ 

We felt embarrassed ; but as he turned away, | 
Leonard whispered to me, ‘*Nettie Scoville 
said she thought it was pretty fine, too.’’ 
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le was the climax of 
| J a struggle that had 
|“ been inevitable for 
fifty years; and only 
now, fifty years later, ; 
ean we look back calmly 
|and disentangle the 
| complicated motives 
|and passions that led 
up to it. 

In the Revolution- 
ary War, Massachusetts 
and Virginia, New 
York and Georgia, 
fought side by side, with 
equal courage and equal 
‘sacrifice. All alike felt 
|that free men must 
| move freely to the full 
and perfect realization 
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days of ’61. After fou 
years they knew better. 
At first the South was 
doubtless better pre- 
pared. More clearly | 
than the North, she had 
seen trouble coming. 
Her leaders were men 
of fighting spirit, who 
took practical military 
measures at once. The 
common soldiers, al- 
though all a little too 
ready to be officers, as 
Stuart said, were in 
fine training, accus- 
tomed to outdoor life, 
good riders, and much 
more used to arms than 
the average North- 
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of a great republic in 
a great new continent, 

Then the dividing-line came to be drawn 
more and more sharply. The North was busy, 
eager, restless, full of new thoughts and new 
| devices, impatient of tradition and dignity, 
always looking forward. It lived more and 
more in cities, amidst the hurry and bustle of 
cities, the whir of machinery, the smoke of 
factory chimneys, everywhere the ardor for 
progress, material and spiritual. 

The South was dreamy and quiet; it loved 
| old days and old ways, old stately manners. 
It dwelt in broad fields, by quiet rivers, handed 
down possessions and ideas from father to 
son, and read the books and thought the 
thoughts of a hundred years before. To a 
people so living, the sleepy service of the negro 
slave was in the natural order of things, just 
as the impatient North believed that nothing 
was done well that a man did not do for him- 


self. 
| league boots of progress, stepped right over 
the old state limits, and forgot them, looking 
every day more to the Union as the central 
organ of government, while the South wanted 
as little governing as possible, and that little 
done by Virginia, or South Carolina, or 
Mississippi. 

How could they long get on together? Both 
sides loved their country and American ideals. 
Both sides produced great men, men of power, 
men of patriotism, who 
strove with all their might 
to reconcile the differences 
between the opposing 
forces. As we look back 


The Two Sides. 
N the same way the North, with its seven- 





erner. The heavy, 
unwieldy bulk of the 
North got into battle slowly; it could not 
realize that a life-and-death struggle was 
at hand. Moreover, the North had to invade 
and attack, always the more difficult part to 
play. 

The great drama falls as naturally into acts 
as a Shakespearian tragedy. Act one: alarms, 
incursions, challenge, and counterchallenge, 
still an attempt here and there at conciliation 
and reconciliation. Then the guns heard at 
Sumter wake the dullest from their sleep. 
There is busy marching to and fro, a death 
here, a death there, a broken skirmish with 
uncertain victory. Two armed mobs gather 
near Washington, rush at each other, sway 
back and forth like two monsters in blind 
fury, part, and the routed Unionists hurry in 
confusion from the field of Bull Run, leaving 
the South the victor in the first great battle. 

Act two keeps the South still ahead. In the 
West, to be sure, one Union man, with slow, 
steady, iron fist, hammers his way upward, 
regardless of opposition, indifferent to failure, 
seeing the end clearly from the beginning. 
Moreover, the Union navy, with its strangling 
blockade, played from the first the part that 
was to prove most significant of all. 

But the eastern side of the stage, the more | 
conspicuous side, was for two years full of 
Southern triumph. Jackson, dashing hither 
and thither with the speed of Napoleon, drove 
his bewildered opponents from the valley. Lee, 
succeeding Johnston in command of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, drew Jackson to him- 
self, and compelled the superior forces of 
McClellan to abandon the peninsula. Lincoln, 
seeking a great man in vain, tried the boasting 
Pope. Leeand Jackson beat him at Bull Run. 
McClellan was tried again, failed to conquer at 





now, it seems as if that 
could and should have 
been done. But the chasm | 
was too wide and too deep. 
The South called the 
North shopkeepers, and | 
said the Northern soul was | 
tainted with the sordid) 
greed of gain—and there | 
was some truth init. The | 
North called the South 
slave-drivers, and said that slavery was a relic 
of barbarism, utterly out of date in free | 
America. Bitter words bred bitter feelings, | 
and bitter feelings bitter words again, until | 
it seemed as if there were nothing but bitter- | 
ness. 

Meanwhile the great West was growing. | 
Which should it belong to, North or South? 
Whichever won, the West would undoubtedly 
be the controlling power in the nation. The 
struggle was long and complicated. When at 
last the North definitely won, politically, with 
the election of Lincoln, the Southern States 
had become so estranged from their Northern | 
sisters that they refused to live with them any 
longer, and that meant war. 

Perhaps war was indispensable to show each 
side the great qualities of the other. For at 
| the beginning each despised the other. The 
| war would be brief enough, said the North, 
for the South was all bluff and bluster, but 
| when it came to real fighting, would do nothing. 
The war would be brief enough, said the 
| South, for what could clerks and lawyers and 
| factory hands do against a people who lived 
ia horseback, and were quick with their 





Antietam, and was dropped once more. Lin- 
coln turned to Burnside, and Burnside hurled 
thousands to death against Lee and Jackson on 
the heights of Fredericksburg. Lincoln turned 
to Hooker, and Hooker entangled ‘‘the finest 
army on this planet’’ in the thickets of Chan- 
cellorsville, where Lee and Jackson throttled 
it in a close-drawn net of woven steel. 

And act two closed with Southern triumph, 
so that Lincoln told his God ‘‘that we could 
not stand another Chancellorsville or Freder- 
icksburg.’’ And his God heard him, for in| 
Virginia the South never really triumphed 
any more. 

All this Southern victory 
man, one of the great soldiers of the world, 
Robert E. Lee. This man typified all that | 
was best in the South. A member of one of 
the most distinguished Virginia families, he 
had the fine qualities of his class, with none of 
its weaknesses. He had courage without blus- 
ter, dignity without arrogance, reserve with- 
out haughtiness, tranquillity without sloth. 
A soldier in all his regal bearing, in every 
fiber of his body, his character was far larger 
than is essential to the profession of arms. In 


° | 
came under one 


| the great decisions of life he guided his action 


by what seemed to him the principles of duty, 
and by those only. Political animosity long 
called him, and sometimes still calls him, 
traitor; but if the word means a man who 
sells his convictions for a price, it was never | 
less deserved. For three years the South gave | 
him absolute trust, and no people ever trusted 
more wisely. 
As a soldier, Lee was bold to excess. Work- | 


ing with the swift agency of ‘*Stonewall’’ | 


T 


aggressive and more audacious than the pre- 
ceding one, till he came to feel that the shifting 
and uncertain Union leadership was no match 
With Jackson’s aid he 
won the splendid victory of Chancellorsville. 
Then, although Jackson was gone, Lee thought 


| he could invade the North, destroy Hooker and 


his demoralized army, and perhaps dictate 
terms of peace in Washington, or even in 
Philadelphia or New York. With triumph 
in his heart and in the hearts of his sol- 
diers, he crossed the Potomac, and marched 
north to the vicinity of the little town of 
Gettysburg. 

Meanwhile the Union army had again 
changed commanders, and Hooker had given 
place to Gen. George G. Meade. Meade was 
a plain man, a quiet man; seeing him in pri- 
vate life, you would never have taken him for 
a soldier. He dealt little in the fuss and 
show of war, little in words, wrote no magnil- 
oquent despatches. The last thing he talked 
of was himself, and therefore, after the great 
struggle was over, others got much credit that 
should have been his. 


Brains and the Saber. 


UT he was a thinker; he believed that 
battles depended more on brains than on 
sabers ; he thought out his strategy to the 

end, yet was quick also to meet an emergency 
that disarranged his thinking. Above all, he 
should be forever honored for the circumstances 
under which he fought Gettysburg. To take 
a beaten army from a beaten commander, and 
at three days’ notice fight a battle against 
troops like Lee’s under a general like Lee, 
was as hard a task as was ever imposed on 
mortal man in this fighting world. Meade 
accepted it without a murmur, and saved a 
nation. Yet some grumble because he did not 
do more. 

So the battle at Gettysburg came. Neither 
commander meant to fight just there. But the 
strange chances of war brought on a conflict 
in a position eminently favorable to the Union 
army, and correspondingly difficult for the 
Confederates. Meade’s troops held a curved 
ridge, where he could easily support one part 
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GENERAL CRAWFORD'S CHARGE 


of his line with another. Lee had to spread 
his forces outside the ridge, and could not 
be sure of their attacking all at once. Yet, 
overconfident, he determined to fight, feeling 
that to withdraw would mean the foiling of all 
his hopes. 

On the last day of June the Union troops 
entered the town of Gettysburg at the northern 
end of the ridge above mentioned. On July 
1st the Confederates began to attack them there. 
Neither commander-in-chief was on the field. 
Reynolds, one of the ablest and one of the 
noblest of the Northern generals, had charge at 
first, and would probably have prevented dis- 


| aster if he had lived. But he was shot early 


in the fighting. 

Doubleday and Howard, who succeeded him, 
could not control the situation. The Confed- 
erates swept on impetuously, and it almost 
looked as if the experience of Chancellorsville 
were to be repeated. But there was no Stone- 
wall Jackson to profit instantly by the enemy’s 
confusion. Hancock, sent forward by Meade 
to take entire command, succeeded in pulling 
the troops together; and Ewell, who was at 
the head of Jackson’s corps, did not venture, 
in the uncertainties of coming darkness, to 
carry out the discretionary instructions that 
Lee had given him. 


When Night Closed. 


HEREFORE, when night closed, the 

Union army still held the strong position 
on the ridge, and the Confederates had 
won no real victory. Their success had been 
such, however, as to convince most of them, 
including the commander-in-chief, that the 
next day would see Meade and his troops in 
full retreat toward Washington. 

The next day came, July 2d. Meade had 
established himself firmly on the curve of the 
ridge; his flanks supported each other. But 
at the southern end of the ridge, Great Round 
Top and Little Round Top were, in the morn- 
ing, unduly exposed. It was here that Lee, 
relying upon Ewell at the northern end to dis- 
tract the attention of the enemy, determined to 
make his main attack. 

The main attack was to be led by Longstreet, 
a splendid fighter, but a man too confident in 
his own opinions, and in this case, perhaps 
justly, in the opinion that Lee was making a 
mistake. Longstreet’s heart was therefore not 
wholly in his work, and either from this reason, 


weapons? So both sides talked in the early | Jackson, he struck blow after blow, each more | or from difficulties really insurmountable, he 
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did not begin the assault on the Round 
Tops until the afternoon, when it was too late. 

When he did make the assault, it was indeed 
magnificent. Gray and blue fought with equal 
valor. 


depended on their efforts; or perhaps they 
fought without any realization except that they 
were Americans, and that those heights were 
to be taken or to be held. But, as throughout 
the whole war, with courage so equal, defense | 
was stronger than attack. 


Again and again Longstreet hurled his col- | 
umns at those rocky slopes, sometimes gaining | fice, their loyalty to high ideals is one of which | 


| fight it and win it, so that his little republic— | paid him, even for the three or four months, 


a foothold in one place, sometimes in another. 
Each time Sickles, Warren, Humphreys, and | 


the rest threw the aggressors back, and the | brings with it glory, it brings duty with it| be forever triumphant and free. 


immense advantage of the curved Union posi- 
tion enabled Meade to sustain weak and 
threatened points, while Lee’s separated flanks 
could not act in harmony with each other. 

Thus, at the end of the second day, the 
Confederate general had tried both wings of 
his antagonist, and in spite of temporary shifts 
of fortune, had found them both invulnerable. 

There remained the Union center, Cemetery 
Hill, as yet untried. To storm that high 
point, which could be readily strengthened by 
troops hurried from either flank, seemed a wild 
adventure. Events proved that it was a wild 
adventure. When the general-in-chief assigned 
the task to Pickett’s splendid division, which 
had all this time been held in reserve, Long- 
street, the corps commander, again protested. 

‘There never yet were 15,000 men who 
could cross that plain and take that hill,’’ he 
said. 

But Lee believed in his troops, believed 
that they could go anywhere and do anything. 
He believed that with proper support from 
other divisions and from artillery, Pickett’s 
15,000 men could cross that plain and take that 
hill. And he ordered them to do it. 

Friends assert and foes admit that it was 
one of the great charges of the world. First 
came the prelude from an orchestra of hun- 
dreds of cannon, the roar of an artillery duel 
unsurpassed even in the battles of Napoleon. 
Still the cannon thundered, and still Longstreet 
delayed to give the word for those 15,000 to 
march out to death. At last, when ammuni- 
tion was failing, he gave in. 

Forth rode Pickett, with his long locks and 
his chivalrous bearing. At his back were 
regiments with the best blood of Virginia and 
the Carolinas—men ready to die for what they 
believed as good a cause as any man ever died 
for. In front of them rose the slopes of Ceme- 
tery Hill, crowned by walls and fences, and 
defended by men whose courage was equal to 
their own. On swept that splendid column, 
winning the admiration of friend and foe alike. 
Shell hissed over them, shot tore through 
them, men fell to right and left, ranks 
thinned, whole regiments wavered; still they 
pressed on, reached the foot of the hill, 
swarmed up it, and for a moment mingled in 
furious conflict with the defenders. Then 
they rolled back, the few that were left of 
them, not routed, not flying, but sullenly, 
slowly, back across the blood-soaked plain, 
among the heaps of dead and dying. Gettys- 
burg was over. The third act of the drama 
was finished. The Union was saved. 

Yes, saved. Gettysburg, with Vicksburg, 
completed the climax. The fourth act dragged 
on through the vicissitudes of Chickamauga 
and Chattanooga in the West. The repulses 
of the Wilderness and Cold Harbor gave the 
Confederacy momentary hope. But the slow, 


strangling grip of Sherman’s host in Georgia | 


at last prepared the way for the fifth and final 


act, which terminated in the long agony of | 


Petersburg and Appomattox. 

Yes, the Union was saved. And to-day the 
North has no more reason to rejoice at it than 
the South has. 
separation would have meant: 
forever facing each other in arms across the 
Potomac! A standing army of half a million 
men on each side would have been needed, in 
instant readiness for war likely to come at any 
moment over disputes about territory, disputes 
about emigration, disputes about commerce; 
especially disputes about slavery, if, as is 
probable, the Confederacy had continued to be 
a great slave empire. 


Think of what it means for the development 


of this great continent! 
perhaps half a dozen, 


Instead of two, or 


equipment, jealous of one another’s 
prosperity, we are one great nation of brothers, 


all profiting by one another’s progress, all alike | 


proud of one civilization, one Constitution, 
and one flag. 


Think what it means for more than this one | 


continent! Nearly 150 years ago our fathers 


began a great new experiment in democracy— | 


the government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. What if, after less than 
a century of trial, the experiment had failed, 
and the great, growing, triumphant republic 
had fallen to pieces, shattered by its own 
weight, giving evidence to its enemies that 
the people could not harmonize their discords ; 
that they could not govern and control them- 
selves. For this the old aristocracies of 


Europe had waited; this they had gloated over | 


in anticipation. Bull Run, Fredericksburg, 


Perhaps they realized that they were | 
making history, and that the fate of a nation | 


Think what secession and | 
two nations | 


rival nations straining | 
every effort to outdo one another in military | 


glory and | 


| Chancellorsville filled the French and English 
| conservatives with ecstasy. 
them that the United States were not yet dead, 
Appomattox that they were still united, and 
that democracy was still the hope of the world. 


| together, 


Gettysburg taught | 


| 
As South and North grow nearer and nearer | 
the anniversaries of these events | 


|must be more and more cherished. All ani- | 


mosity will pass out of them. Meade and 
Lee, Hancock and Longstreet, Reynolds and 
Pickett, were all Americans, all ours, ours to 
| praise, ours to be proud of, ours to learn from. 
The inheritance of their courage, their sacri- | 


| no country can ever have too much. 
| And if the tradition of these great souls 









ORAWINGS BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 








“YOU'D BETTER GO TO THE CASHIER AND GET THE MONEY THAT'S DUE YOU.” 


HEN Bruce Howard entered Harry 

Wellman’s office with the weight of 

Bannard’s evil tidings on his heart, 
he received a cheerful welcome. 

‘*Hello, old man!’’ Harry said. 
just in time. I’ve got it!’’ 

‘*Got what?’’ asked Bruce. 

‘*The distribution plan. I finished thinking 
it out last night. And i put the whole thing 
up to Redmond this morning; he couldn’t 
knock a hole in it anywhere. ’’ 

Bruce felt like a man who has been bracing 
himself for a blow, and finds a friendly hand 
extended. ‘Redmond! Redmond of the Tur- 
ner Agency? Why, he’s about the most con- 
servative advertising man in Chicago!’’ 

‘*He is. But he says we’ll win!’’ 

‘*Harry,’’ said Bruce, solemnly, ‘‘ Bannard 


**You’re 





tion talked us all over at luncheon, and 
laughed at our scheme. ’’ 

**T know, ’’ said Wellman. 
Small Fry Soups told me about it. 
because they’re really interested, that’s all, 
and nobody wants to be first to admit it. 
They joked about it, I’ll admit; but Van 


you. 


really talking it over. 
place Friday, and heard them. ’? 

Bruce leaned back in his chair. ‘‘Well,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that might be worse.’’ Then he laughed 
}a little ruefully. ‘‘But our capitalists won’t 
furnish any more funds till we show results. 
And they haven’t sent the contracts with us 
or with Bannard, either. ’’ 

Wellman’s face grew sober. ‘*They’re a 
little close, aren’t they? But we’ll have some- 
thing tangible to show them when we lay out 
this plan for distribution. I guess that’s what 
| they mean. But if they don’t furnish funds 
| then, why—we’ll take the thing over our- 
selves. We can get along without them. ’’ 
| ‘*Well!’’? Bruce exclaimed. ‘You are get- 
ting rash! This is encouraging—from you.’’ 
| ‘*Do you know,’’ said Harry, ‘‘I believe 
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tells me the Advertising Managers’ Associa- | of the big advertisers. 


‘*Van Cleave of | customers, and to any one who 
It’s only | asks for them. ’’ 


| 


| 
| 


Cleave asked me to tell him all the details, and | will arrange with the best 
he didn’t laugh after hearing them, I assure | newspaper in the city where 
Burton of Wintergreen Gum told him | we are doing business to pick 
that they will go into Epigram if anybody else | the right dealer for us and to 
does, and that the Cocoanut Soap people are | place our cards with him. 
Burton was in their | advertising solicitor on any 





we’re really going to make some money out of | 


| Jimmy’s scheme — only it’s hardly 
| Scheme that will do it.’’ 
| ‘This assurance from Wellman lifted Bruce’s 
spirits like a stimulant. Imagination and 
hope began to soar again. He sat and listened 
while Harry Wellman unfolded the new plan 
for distributing the cards. 

‘*It’s simple, like the prize scheme. We’ll 
| distribute through: local dealers in small cities 


Jimmy’s 


| Spare time going from man to man for criticism. | sonal acquaintances of his. 


| Service by inserting our adver- 


jalso. We are not called upon to go out and | He did not need the occasional inquiring looks 


fight in arms as they did, but there is plenty |of Mr. Warner, or of his associates in the 
of fighting left. The danger to a republic from | office, to make him realize that this situation 
open war is great. The danger from self- | could not last. He would sometimes work 
indulgence, from pampered living, from the} hard, in spurts, for the interests of his em- 
spirit of letting others do things, is even| ployer, and then allow himself to drift away 
greater. I am ready to believe that at a/| to the greater interests of Epigram. 

sudden call of duty our automobiling, dancing, Once he faced the matter, and admitted that 
money-getting youth would respond as did| if Colonel Elwell and his friends would only 
those of ’61, drop their play, and go out to | pay him the saiary that Jimmy had once 
attack or defend a Cemetery Hill. But I | talked about, he would give up his position 





| wish we could make them remember that even | | and devote himself with single mind to the 


in common, humdrum daily life every man | business of the great enterprise. But he could 
has his Gettysburg sooner or later. Let him | not afford to lose the salary that Mr. Warner 


for of such is made the great republic—shall at the end of which he hoped that Epigram 
| would begin to pay. He had the less trouble 
to justify himself in continuing to draw his 
wages for a partial service because he had 
already too high an estimate of his value as an 
advertising man. 

Bannard was as enthusiastic as Bruce, when 
Harry’s distribution plan gave signs of being 
the final touch needed to make Epigram suc- 
ceed. Bruce sometimes suspected that if he 
himself were to watch Mr. Jack Bannard 
closely, he might see something not unlike a 
reflection of himself ina mirror. Mr. Bannard 
was growing somewhat gray; yet he was 
merely a typewriter salesman, and not a 
particularly successful one at that. Had his 

VU tendency to see visions, as Bruce saw visions, 
anything to do with his merely moderate suc- 
cess? Bannard seemed a capable fellow; he 
certainly had a way of presenting the Epigram 
scheme well. Why had he not succeeded as 
well in his own business—too well to drop it in 
order to promote Jimmy Frost’s scheme? 

Bruce asked himself this question sometimes, 

but never quite answered it. 

A check for another hundred dollars came 
from Colonel Elwell after he received Harry 
Wellman’s description of the distribution 
scheme. Another hundred arrived a week 
later, after the artist’s designs of the cards 
had been sent to the capitalists for inspec- 
tion. 

Colonel Elwell reminded his ‘‘pretty good 
boys’’ that an average of a hundred dollars a 
week had now been furnished for four weeks. 
He said he would like to see at least one or 
two signed contracts with advertisers before 
he expended more funds. 

Bannard was angry, and talked about 
‘*pikers,’’ as if he had never felt that one 
hundred dollars—or even ten, for that matter 
—were a sum worth borrowing. Bruce felt 
harassed and uneasy, but he remembered 
Wellman’s remark about possible independence 
of the Madison capitalists, and took comfort 
in a vague belief that some way to get capital 

and towns, where there are reasonably good | could easily be found, if these backers should 
newspapers whose codperation we can get. | prove too small for the game they were 
We’ll spend $100,000 in advertising, trying out | trying to play. He remembered the earlier 
our scheme carefully at the beginning, of | | difficulty of getting money, but he also remem- 
course, and then dividing our appropriation to | | bered how imperfect the plans of Epigram 
cover cities that will give us a distribution | had then been. 
of a million packs of Epigram cards. We’ll| Of course there were occasional evening 
put an extra card in each Epigram pack. That | conferences at Mrs. Howard’s little apartment 
shall be a local dealer’s card. We will print | on the South Side, with the same group, except 
on it the name and address of the dealer who | for Jimmy Frost, that had gathered there that 
handles the Epigram cards in that place, and | first evening. Mrs. Howard and Carolyn 
some special thing that he wishes to advertise. | Wellman read aloud and criticized the adver- 
We will arrange the game so that this dealer’s | tising material. They tried hard to put them- 
card will have some special significance in the | selves into the frame of mind of people who 
playing. Then we’ll offer a small prize for an were gaining their first knowledge of the glit- 
epigram for him. In that way the dealer who | | tering prize offers from Bruce’s heavy-typed 
distributes the cards will get just as good | | circulars. Moreover, they played Epigram as 
advertising out of Epigram in his town as any | a game, and found it mildly interesting. 
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There- Carolyn, who wished very 
fore he’ll be willing to dis- much to please her brother, 
tribute them for us to his and perhaps just a little also 


to please Bruce Howard, tried 
to be enthusiastic. She thought 
she might learn to like the 
game for its own sake. It 
seemed to her that she would 
take some interest in the 
prizes. But the fact that a 
million people might compete 
for the prizes made her chances 
of winning seem too small to 
rouse much excitement. She 
was sure, however, that there 
would be a good many people 
who would think their chances 
of winning excellent. The 
important thing was to induce 
them to play the game—a 
few times, at least. 

‘‘And to convince the 


Bruce expressed his ap- 
proval. 
‘*Now, ’’ said Wellman, ‘‘we 


An 


live newspaper will do it— 
because we will pay for that 


tising in his paper. I sounded 
three special newspaper repre- 
sentatives here in Chicago who 
have big lists of country pa- 
pers. They all told me we 
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CAROLYN. 








could get enough newspapers to take it up to 
insure the distribution that we want.’’ 

**Good!’’ cried Bruce. 

**Tt will cost us more money and we’ll have 
to have more capital at the start, but it will 
do the business, ’’ added Wellman. 

Many wiser and less visionary people than 
Bruce Howard indorsed that clever adv: ertising | 
scheme. Magazine and newspaper representa- 





advertisers that they will,’? Harry added, 
when she put all that into words. 

Mrs. Howard said less and less as May went 
by. Bruce found it more and more difficult to 
tell her about the happenings of each day. 
He did not tell her how little money the 
Madison capitalists were sending, or how large 
the bills of the Epigram company were grow- 
ing. He did not tell her that he felt himself 


tives, agency men, advertisers, and dealers | responsible for the orders to printers and 
approved of it. Harry and Bruce used their | engravers, because the creditors were per- 
He did not tell 


| It was not to be wondered at, therefore, that | her that Mr. Jack Bannard had not yet been 


Bruce’s excitement climbed high. |able to begin payments for the suit of clothes 
He found it hard to work on plain, sober | he had ordered of Bruce’s tailor. And he did 
soliciting of advertising for the plain, sober, | not divulge the disturbing fact that, with a 


| successful trade paper that paid him twenty- | whole month gone since Colonel Elwell’s visit 


five dollars a week. He knew his regular | to Chicago, the contracts that Jerome Mack 
work was suffering, and he felt guilty about it. | was to have written had not yet come, and 
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‘ we can’t get along’ with half- 


that oral agreement with the other men was 
still the only basis on which he and Harry 
were working. 

But under the pledge of secrecy he did tell 
Carolyn these things. He had always found 
her sympathetic, and she would keep his con- 
fidence. She did not criticize him. She only 
suggested; and then, as she saw that it was 
late for some of her suggestions, she turned to 
encouraging him. 

Occasionally Bruce received letters from 
Jimmy Frost. Jimmy wrote fretfully about 
the delay. He had a smaller conception of 
the work that was necessary than his uncle 
and the other financial backers had. He 
sent no money, as he had promised todo. One 
of his letters read thus: 

Dear Bruce. What doyouthink? These tight- 
wads over here have only let me have six dollars 
a week. I’m broke all the time, of coursé. I 
can’t pay board and room out of that and send any 
money to you, can I? When are you fellows 
going to begin? I should think you could see all 
the advertisers in Chicago in four weeks. I bet I 
could. If you gota dollar that ain’t working, or 
fifty cents, send it to me, will you? I’ll make it up 
to you when Epigram comes through. I did think 
of that prize idea first, on the level, but it don’t 
make any difference. It’s all in the same kettle 
now. Hurry up and write what’s doing. 

Yours, Jim. 

Bruce showed this letter to each of Jimmy’s 
Chicago acyuaintances. Carolyn laughed over 
it, and then said, ‘‘Poor Jimmy!’’ Mrs. 
Howard pursed her lips, but made no comment. 

The last week in May the inevitable thing 
happened to Bruce. He had not exactly fore- 
seen it, although there had been moments 
when he knew that it might happen. 

Summer was approaching, and in the 
summer advertising falls off in all trade 
papers. Bruce was getting few 
contracts for his paper. But he 
knew that this lack of business 
was not wholly due to the season. 
So when Mr. Warner called him 
into his office late one afternoon, 
he expected an unpleasant time. 
He was not prepared, however, 
for the question that came first. 

‘*Mr. Howard,’’ asked Mr. 
Warner, rather formally, ‘‘are 
you working for somebody else 
besides me?’’ 

Bruce, who held certain stand- 
ards of honesty that he believed 
to be high, was first astonished, 
then slightly angered. ‘*Why, no, 
sir !’? he answered, promptly. 
‘*Of course not !’’ 

Mr. Warner nodded, but looked 
unconvineed. ‘*Sure?’’ he asked. 
‘‘Not working mostly for yourself 
lately, on some matter outside 
this business ?’’ 

Bruce hesitated, and flushed. 
‘*T guess I have been,’ he said. 

‘*T thought so,’’ returned his 
employer. ‘‘We like you here, 
Bruce, but of course you know 


DRAWN BY 


service from anybody. Successful 
business isn’t built up that way. 
What are you going to do about 
at 

An impulse to describe the 
enterprise that had led him away 
from strict attention to business came into 
Bruce’s head. But he recognized that Mr. 
Warner was in no mood at that moment to be 
attracted by the Epigram scheme. Further- 
more, he felt that it would not help his case 
to have his employer know just how much 
time and strength and thought he had been 
putting into this outside interest. 

‘*T know I haven’t been doing right,’’ he 
said. ‘‘But I didn’t fully realize it till this 
moment. I’ve been interested in a piece of 
scheme advertising. ’’ 

‘*T see. Have you got through with it?’’ 

‘*No, sir.’’ 

‘*When will it be completed ?’’ 

**T don’t know. It’s pretty big.’’ 

‘Then I suppose you wouldn’t like to giye 
it up without going through with it?’’- 

Bruce winced. He thought rather of how 
deeply involved he was in the affairs of Epi- 
gram than of the alluring profits awaiting 
him. He shook his head. ‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
can’t.’? 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Warner, ‘‘if that is final, 
you’d better go to the cashier and get the 
money that’s due you, for even an advertising 
lan can’t serve two masters. ’’ 

The discharge, now that it had come, seemed 
suddenly unjust and abrupt. The fact that he 
had offered no real explanation to Mr. Warner 
did not occur to Bruce as a reason for this 
abruptness. 

‘*What was this little job to me, anyway ?’’ 
he asked himself, in the passion of humiliation 
and anger. Certainly if Mr. Warner did not 
want him, he did not want the place. It 
might be hard for a while, but he was soon 
going to be far beyond the need of a twenty- 
five-dollar salary. ‘*All right, sir,’’ he said. 
‘‘T suppose it is better that way, though I’m 
sorry to leave you like this. ’’ 

The publisher looked up sharply. ‘‘I can’t 
use any man who has absorbing outside 
interests, ’’ he said, briefly. 

Bruce turned away, and walked, half-angry, 


half-sorrowful, out of the private office. He 


out into the street; he did not mean to go back 
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NE April day, 
QO when I was ri- 

ding home across 
the hills from the post- 
office twenty miles 
southwest of Williams, 
California, I stopped 
at the cabin of Andy Clive, a sheep-raiser, to 
rest and to get news of the spring shearing. 

‘*Hello, David!’’ the Scotchman shouted, in 
welcome. ‘‘Hae ye been to the post-office? 
And what news are ye bringing me, lad?’’ 

I replied that there was no startling news, 
and while I rested, I gave him the San Fran- 
cisco papers to scan. 

Beyond the outer corrals, a thousand sheep 
were grazing. Here and there were little, 
bleating lambs; but for that time of year, the 
number of them was unusually small. 

‘*Where are the lambs, Andy?’’ I asked. 

The Scotch herder, who was a newcomer in 
that country, dropped the paper, and his face 
twitched. ‘‘David, lad, it’s na luck I’ve been 
havin’ this year. As fine a lot of lambs as 
ever ye laid eyes on has been carried off, and 
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never a hair has been left to tell the story. 
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.- AND... 
SWINGING DIRECTLY AT US. 


It’s not wolves. Wolves couldna get into my 
corral. It’s either the evil one himself or 
something come out of the air.’’ 

‘*T know!’’ I cried. ‘‘It’s the condors!’’ 

Of all the mysterious, treacherous thieves 
that ever swooped down upon a herder’s lambs, 
the pair of great California condors that were 
supposed to haunt Blue Pine Cafion were the 
deadliest. Like huge specters, they came at 
dawn and went—and with them always went 
a lamb fastened in the grip of their talons. 

I had heard ranchmen planning to hunt 
the great birds, but no one knew where their 
nest was; and, moreover, few men ever ven- 
tured into the deadly, heat-scourged wastes of 
Blue Pine Cajon. 

When I mentioned the condors to Clive, he 
straightened up, and his eyes sparkled. 

**See here, David,’’ he said, ‘‘you’re a 
sprightly lad. I’l) give a hundred dollars to 
you and your friend Tom Cora if ye’ll trail 
the birds to the cafion and rid me of their 
stealing. ’’ 

I laughed; the thrifty Scot felt safe in 
offering the money. Still, I badly needed | 
half that amount to fit myself out in the fall | 
for my last year of high school at Sacramento. 

‘*All right, Andy,’’ I said. ‘*We’ll try to| 
bring in the condors, dead or alive, for a 
hundred dollars. ’’ 

I led my horse to a mountain stream and 
watered her; then I rode over to Tom Cora’s 
hacienda. 

‘*Hello!’”? I shouted, as Tom galloped in 
from the range. ‘I’m over from Andy | 
Clive’s, this side of Williams. ’’ 

‘*He’s been losing his lambs,’’ said Tom. 
‘*Did he tell you what was the matter ?’’ 

‘*He didn’t know,’’ I answered, ‘‘but I do. 
It’s those condors again. And, Tom, the old 
Scot’s offered us a hundred dollars if we rid 
him of the pests.’’ 

‘*A hundred dollars! All right, we’ll hunt 
them up the cafion in the morning.’’ 

Tom’s father went north across the hills 





did not go to the cashier’s desk, but walked | 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


BLUE PINE CANON 





SAW THE GREAT BLACK CONDOR 


| for the balance of the pay that he himself was 
now ready to admit he had not been fairly 
| earning. 








that night, taking 
the mail and my mes- 
sage home, that I 
should be away for a 
few days. 

The next morning 
at daybreak we 
saddled our horses, hung coils of rope over the 
pommels of the saddles, fastened bags of bis- 
cuits and bacon in the leather cubos, and 
carrying our rifles, rode off down the arroyos. 

The sorrel pinto under me was wiry and 
eager. ‘Tom, whose mother was a Mexican, 
and who had a half-wild spirit, sent his mus- 
tang plunging across gulches and leaping up | 
the chaparral-covered hillsides. He sat a) 
Mexican saddle and used a Spanish bit, orna- | 
mented with buttons and silver buckles. The | 
rowels of his long spurs tinkled and jangled. | 
With his wide sombrero, his blue chaleco, and 
boots of deerskin, he was as picturesque as any 
vaquero from Big Meadows south to Mojave. 

High above, the azure of the sky blended | 
into brassy hues as the heat grew more in- 
tense. Not a breath was stirring. Cotton- 
woods, yellow pines, and tamaracks stood 

utterly motionless. I seanned the | 
heavens for a sight of the condors, | 
but in vain. | 

We forded a swift stream, and 
entered the gap. Before us lay 
the cafion, and as we rode down 
into it, we seemed like pygmies 
under the shadows of the gigantic 
cliffs. 

‘*Keep a sharp lookout now !’’ 
called ‘Tom. 

Presently the underbrush be- 
came so dense that we dis- 
mounted; we fastened 
green-hide ropes about 
horses’ necks, and left the ani- 
mals to feed in the tall grass. I 
took the precaution to slip my 
revolver from the holster into my 
belt. 

We beat aside the heavy under- 
growth and pushed on. Suddenly 
‘Tom turned. 

** Look !’’ he cried. 

Far away to the north, I saw | 
one of the specters of the cafion | 
gracefully sailing alone in the | 
sky. We crouched in a thicket, 
and for many minutes watched 
the condor soar nearer. At last | 
Tom brought his rifle to his shoul- | 
der, aimed deliberately, and fired 
twice. | 

The shots wakened a thousand 
echoes among the cliffs. High 
overhead, the great bird lazily 
flapped its powerful wings, and swung back 
toward the north. 

‘*Look! It’s dropped something!’’ 

Sure enough, an object was falling; a 
moment later it crashed into a greasewood 
thicket a hundred yards away. 

We forced our way through the tangled | 
underbrush, and after a short search, found | 
the body of one of Andy Clive’s baby lambs. 

‘*T guess they have a nest in here,’’ said 
Tom. 

‘*Probably with young birds,’’ I answered. | 
‘‘But if there should be eggs, I’ve heard | 
they’re worth fifty dollars to the big museums. ’’ 

The thought of finding condor eggs led us 
to scan every ledge and crag that rose high 
}On either side of the cafion. At last I saw 
what looked like a clump of twigs on a ledge 
three hundred feet above us. But scaling 
those heights seemed impossible. So we made | 
a long détour, and after an hour, in the fierce 
heat of noon, reached the tops of the cliffs, 
and looked far down to where our horses, | 
| which appeared like ants, wandered in the | 
| green basin. | 
Lying flat on the brambles, and peering over | 
| the edge, we worked our way along the | 
summit for perhaps an eighth of a mile, when 
| suddenly I saw in a crevice, fifteen feet below 
|me, a rude aerie of dry twigs. Within it, 
brooding sleepily, were two young condors. 

I shouted the good news to Tom. 

The young birds, aroused, set up a half- 
startled, half-hungry cry. They were covered 
| with black pin-feathers, and with their bare | 
| heads and necks, looked for all the world like 
quaint, chattering old men. | 

“If we can get them and take them down | 
into the cafion, their cries will attract the 
parents; then we can lasso the old birds and | 
pocket Andy Clive’s hundred dollars, ’’ I said. 
‘*But there’s only one way to get at them, 
and that’s to go down by the ropes.’’ 

We uncoiled our strongest rope, knotted it, 
and fastened one end to a small tree. I threw 
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| indeed, foolhardy. 


| over hand I pulled myself up. 


|as far out as I could. 
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the other end into space. A low-creeping white 
tuna-tree hung over the edge of the cliff. I 
seized it and let myself down; then I grasped 
the rope and swung free. My heart thumped 
as I dangled three hundred feet above the floor 
of the cafion. I knew that one slip would 
mean a terrible death. When I had descended 
to the level of the aerie, I swung in, my feet 
touched the ledge, and I let go the rope. Then 
I breathed more freely. A moment later, Tom 
climbed down, and I pulled him in beside me. 

Our position was extremely dangerous — 
The shelf of rock was less 


| than three feet wide and about ten feet long. 
| The young birds were at the other end, crying, 


and excitedly fluttering over one another. 

‘*You keep quiet, ’’ I said to Tom, ‘‘and I'l) 
grab the birds and hand them over to you.’’ 

I got on my hands and knees, and began 
crawling along the ledge. But I had gone 
hardly two feet when Tom gave a cry that 
| chilled my blood. 

‘*Dave! Dave! O Dave! Look out!’’ 

I turned my head, and looking out, saw the 
great black condor swinging directly at us! 

I dropped full length on the narrow shelf, 
and wriggled into the corner. 

With a cry of terror, Tom fell upon me, lost 
his balance, and rolled toward the brink! In 
that awful moment the giant bird was upon 
us. Huge, malignant, with a sweep of wing 
fully nine feet across, it dashed at us with a 


| fury I should never have dreamed possible. 


Tom clutched at my leg; I reached for his 
arm, but too late. The terrific onslaught of 
the condor tore his grip loose; he toppled over 


| the edge and vanished. 


Horror-struck, I lay weak and inert, ex- 
pecting each moment to be beaten off the shelf. 
Then, as suddenly as it had come, the condor 
swung up into the heights and disappeared. 

My heart throbbed violently as I crept to 
the edge and looked down. I could see 
nothing of Tom. But some distance below 
the shelf was a clump of cottony tunas that 
surely had broken his fall; perhaps Tom was 
caught in the branches. 

‘*Tom, O Tom!’’ I shouted. 

There was no answer. 

At last, as the condor did not again appear, 
I got to my feet, and grasped the rope. Hand 
It was slow, 
painful work, for I was faint and dizzy. 

Finally my hand closed upon the tuna 


| branch, and I hauled myself over the edge. 


And then, with startled eyes, I beheld two 
great condors sitting side by side at the other 
end, directly in front of me! 

Vividly I remember them—inky-black, with 
brown-tinged wings, bare heads, necks en- 
circled with ruffs, and fiery, evil eyes. 

I dropped back swiftly, hand over hand, 
cutting my wrists on the sharp rocks. But 
I safely regained the ledge. 

Against the wall of gray rock I crouched, 
trembling. Suddenly one of the huge birds 
cleft the air with a swish of pinions, flashed 
past me, and with a powerful blow from its 
wing, severely bruised my body. But almost 
by a miracle I remained on the ledge. The 
sinister shadow vanished above. 

In that moment my narrow escape and the 
realization of the death-watch above set me 
thinking hard. How could I escape? 

I reached out cautiously, drew in the rope, 
and passed it through my hands till I had hold 
of the end. There I formed a loop like a 
lasso. With this in readiness, I crept toward 
the young birds. With a quick movement, I 
seized them by their bare necks, one in each 


| hand, and smothered their cries against my 


body. With trembling hands I adjusted the 
lasso about their legs and pulled it tight. 

Then I stood up and flung the young birds 
They dropped to the 
end of the rope with furious, startled cries and 
frantic flutterings. I waited in breathless sus- 
pense. Then from above two giant shadows 
sped downward past me with a hiss of wings! 

My plan had worked. The protective in- 
stinct in the old birds was their undoing. 

I drew my pistol from my belt, and leaning 
forward, aimed at the two black creatures 
hovering below. Then I pulled the trigger. 

Six times the shots rang out. As the echoes 
died away, I heard the sound of heavy bodies 
crashing into the trees far below—it was the 
end of the great condors ! 

Tingling with eagerness, I climbed the 
knotted rope, grasped the tuna, and the next 
| moment stood free upon the top of the cliff. 

I ran low and fast, clambered over crags, 
}and beat through thickets that cut my face 
and ripped my clothes. At last, weak and 
almost exhausted, I staggered down into the 
cafion. From there I climbed the bluffs at 
the foot of the cliff, and panting, reached the 
group of tunas that held poor Tom. 

I was overjoyed to find that he was alive. 
The fall had stunned him, but he had now 
| regained consciousness. 

‘**Tom, O Tom!’’ I cried, with the tears 
| welling in my eyes. His left arm was broken, 
and he said his ribs burned like fire. 

After I had made him as comfortable as I 
} could, I cut down the young birds. Our 
horses had wandered some distance, but I 
caught them, and helped Tom up into his easy 
saddle. Then we rode back along the trail for 
an interesting interview with Andy Clive. 
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THE “GAUCHO,” OR ARGENTINE COWBOY. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


WE never have leisure enough to atone for 
the things we do in haste. 


The daily toil of righteous men is sweet; 
The pleasures of the wicked snare their feet. 


PEND a few minutes to find out whether a 
thing is worth doing before you spend hours 
in doing it. = 
yous people sometimes confuse the words 
‘desire’? and ‘‘need.’? One good way to 
fix the distinction is to remember the old-time 
use of the word ‘‘needings’’; for example, 
‘*Bill will get his needings when his father 
comes home,’’ or, ‘The teacher gave Dick 
his needings to-day.’’ The expression was 
familiar a generation or two ago, and it is 
not hard to guess what Bill and Dick got. 
They may have needed it, but it is certain that 
they did not desire it. 
ETWEEN the twenty-third of June and 
the third of July the National Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution will 
make the same journey that Washington made 
in 1775, when he went from Philadelphia to 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, to take command 
of the Continental army. Going by the same 
route that Washington took, they will stop at 
various points in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusett8, and dedicate tablets and other 
memorials. 


ITIZENS of Beverly, Massachusetts, were 

astonished the other day to see a horde of 
boys come suddenly into view and make for 
the fruit-trees on private grounds. Indignant 
householders who rushed out were somewhat 
embarrassed on finding that the boys were 
recruits, who, at the suggestion of the Beverly 
Improvement Association, were destroying 
caterpillars’ nests and distributing circulars 
about the ‘‘swat-the-fly’’ campaign. When 
fruit is ripe, the owners of orchards ought to 
have those boys in mind. 


OTHERHOOD, according to a member of 
the Women’s City Club of Chicago, is one 
of the most neglected vocations. In order to 
train women for the work, the club has organ- 
ized what it calls a college for mothers. It 
will give instruction, in the form of lectures 
and talks, both in homes and in other conve- 
nient places, usually in the evening. The 
lectures will not deal with the authorship of 
the Lliad, or with the higher mathematics, but 
will inform mothers how to feed and care for 
their babies, and how to train the mind and 
the spirit of the growing child. 
i” the United States is able to carry out all 
the plans it now has under way, it will soon 
have a monopoly of canals and canal routes 
across the isthmus that connects the two 
Americas. We already own the Panama route. 
Nicaragua has ratified a treaty, now awaiting 
action in Washington, by which for $3,000,000 
we acquire the right to build a canal by way 
of Lake Nicaragua. Colombia, which has a 
grievance against the United States on account 
of the Panama business, has been seeking satis- 
faction. In the diplomatic negotiations looking 
toward a settlement, the possibilities of the 
Atrato River route as the site for a canal 
have been discussed, and Colombia is said to 
be willing that we should take the site. 
Fev men of any time have been so distin- 
guished among their contemporaries for so 
many things as the late Lord Avebury, better 
known as Sir John Lubbock. He was a noted 
and successful banker; he was active in im- 
proving the condition of the wage-earners by 
legislation limiting their hours of work and 
increasing the number of holidays; he urged 
Parliament to create playgrounds for children 
in the cities; he was an archeologist, a botan- 


ist, an entomologist, and the author of many | p 


popular books on scientific and other subjects. 
Although a man of great wealth, he won the 
affections of the working people; and men of 
science respected him, even though his pursuit 
of science was only an avocation. 

NGLISH grumblers are still complaining 

that the government does not do nearly so 
much as it might do and ought to do to 








encourage the use of the telephone. It was 
recently brought out in a debate in Parliament 
that in the whole of the United Kingdom 
there are only 650,000 telephones. That is 
only a third as many as there are in Germany, 
and less than a twelfth as many as there are 
in this country. One member of Parliament 
declared that the government had been afraid 
of assuming responsibility in the first place, 
that later it had crippled private enterprise, 
and that now, wher it has taken the business 
into its own hands, the service is less efficient 
than ever. 


*® © 


INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


OLITICAL independence is an old story 
to the United States. When it was new, 
and glowing still with the heat in which 

it was forged, of course our fathers exulted in 
it; of course they made an annual holiday of 
the Fourth of July, and glorified it with bands, 
and orators, and salutes, and fireworks, and 
processions. And still we keep their holiday 
much as they did, and read their Declaration, 
and sometimes hear such speeches as those they 
listened to, except that our orators nowadays 
deal much more gently than theirs did with 
the British tyrant. 

But we do not really exult in independence 
any more. We do not have to, and indeed, 
this generation of us would hardly know how 
—so powerful is the nation to which it belongs, 
and so entirely secure is it from even a shadow 
of compulsion from without. From the politi- 
cal independence that was already a mature 
tradition when this generation began has grad- 
ually grown a mental independence. Our 
country nowadays thinks its own thoughts 
and makes its own experiments; it, indeed, 
gathers all it can from human wisdom wher- 
ever accessible, but it governs itself, not 
defiantly but easily and of necessity, by its 
own experience, its own needs, its own intel- 
ligence, and its own conscience. 

And so the Fourth of July has come to be 
modified and broadened in spirit. We no 
longer give our sole attention on our political 
birthday to the glory of our political birth, 
but give most of our thought to what has 
happened since, and much to what is going to 
happen, and what we may hope to do about it. 
Patriotism is our topic on this day, and that 
has come to be a British drum-beat kind of 
topic on which the sun never sets. 

For we are not a country apart. Europe 
has come to live with us, and Africa has come, 
and Asia is not unwilling to share in what 
we have; and our birthday concern is how 
to make all our various family live together ; 
the light with the dark, the poor with the 
rich, the new with the old, the uneasy with 
the easy. Where our Fourth of July orators 
once spoke of independence, now they are 
likely to speak of solidarity; the dependence 
of one on another; the interdependence of our 
great mass of people. 

That is our great problem to-day—how we 
can all live together, individually free, col- 
lectively harmonious, active and progressive. 
It is a problem of our own hearts, our own 
laws, our own resources, to be worked out at 
home, and yet so closely related to experiments 
with the same problem in all other countries 
that patriotism to-day has come to be a sort 
of world religion; and he who would greatly 
serve his own state finds himself enlisted in 
the service of all humanity. 


* © 


ON BEING JOCULAR. 


ERSONS who regard themselves as en- 
Pp dowed beyond most others with the gift 

of humor seem usually under constant 
pressure from within to exhibit their talent. 
They interrupt your narrative or your argu- 
ment with facetious remarks; they comment 
derisively or with a consciousness of privilege 
on your personal appearance, your occupation, 
your amusements, your possessions; however 
solemn or ceremonious the occasion, they cannot 
refrain from ill-subdued whispers of levity. 
And they always expect responsiveness from 
you, virtually nudge you for it, and set you 
down as a dull fellow if you do not accord it 
with gusto. 

Knowing such persons will cause you to 
award to humor its proper place. It will 
make you resolve never to utter the inane 
un; it will prevent your ever adopting the 
mental attitude of lying in wait for passing 
remarks on which to pounce humorously; it 
will make you shy of clownish and promiscuous 
**joshing. ’’ 

Humor, indeed, is not for all times and 
seasons; it is best when it emerges spontane- 
ously in the intimate intercourse of friends. 
The person who prides himself highly on his 





gift of humor is usually a jocular bore, a 
facetious nuisance. But of that fact he is 
always—happily for himself—quite unaware. 


* © 


THE NEW FOURTH. 


y= us cherish the spirit in which 

we have celebrated the anniver- 
sary of our national independence, 
but let us give it a more fitting form 
of expression — a form no longer bar- 
baric, but patriotic and enlightened. 

The Independence-day celebration 
that our country has known is a 
tragedy of thousands killed, of other 
thousands blinded or maimed for 
life, of needless suffering inflicted on 
the sick and the nervous, and a, stupen- 
dous fire loss. 

The folly, the cruelty, and the need- 
less waste have brought their inev- 
itable reaction. We see clearly and 
more clearly that sensible and digni- 
fied forms of celebration — parades 
and pageants, music and decorations, 
sports, games, and public meetings — 
are more expressive of the spirit of 
the day, and not less capable of satis- 
fying our demand for a good time. 

Let all of us, young and old alike, 
unite to give the country a more 
patriotic celebration of the day that 
marks our birth as a nation. 


* 


DREADING THE DISHES. 


OST people put off doing disagreeable 
things. ‘‘Won’t to-morrow do?’’ is a 
familiar household question; the easy 

promise, ‘‘Yes, I’ll do it in a little while, ’’ 
has often tided us over until the merciless 
‘eleventh hour’’ that finds so many things 
undone, or done helter-skelter, in order that 
we may be ready when the clock strikes 
twelve. 

It is disagreeable to wash dishes. Even 
mothers, who do most things cheerfully, will 
sometimes pass the dishes on to youthful and 
unwilling hands. The schoolgirl invariably 
has other things to do, and the dishes are so 
insistent! Even when stacked in the sink, 
they look reproachful. Left in disorder on 
the table, they glare at you every time you 
pass; and when you are playing tennis or 
finishing a book, they loom over your head 
like a thunder-cloud. ‘‘I just dread to get at 
them,’’ you say, and the dread grows greater 
every time you think of them. 

But is doing the dishes as bad as dreading 
them ? To scrape off the left-over food ; to pile 
spoons with spoons and plates with plates; to 
have a sparkling lather of soap-suds and hot 
water ; to attack the dishes in the order of their 
cleanliness, instead of inversely or haphazard; 
to hang up the towels and see a clear sky 
spanning a golden afternoon—surely there are 
worse things than that! Washing dishes, like 
many other disagreeable jobs, requires no con- 
centration. The mind is free to dwell on 
pleasanter things. 

The sense of freedom and the feeling of self- 
righteousness that follow the prompt washing 
of the dishes are enough to raise the humble 
drudgery into a fine art, and insure that it be 
done not only quickly, but well. ‘‘There,’’ 
said one valiant girl, hanging up the dish- 
cloths with a flourish, ‘‘if I plunge headlong 
into them, I don’t really come to my senses 
until I am half-through! It is only dreading 
to do them that gets on my nerves.’’ That, 
as all who know will admit, was hitting the 
nail square on the head. 


® © 


MORE PATENT LAW. 


Y a decision of the Supreme Court, ren- 

dered a few months ago, the owner of a 

patented article may compel those who 
use it to buy of him certain other articles, not 
patented, that they need to use in connection 
with it. The court did not decide that the 
exercise of such power is wise and expedient, 
but only that the law allows it. 

Now the Supreme Court has handed down 
another decision that restricts the rights of 
patentees even more than the former decision 
seemed to extend them. Readers of The Com- 
panion have doubtless seen on the wrappers 
of certain patented articles the warning that 
the article must not be sold for less than a 
specified price, and that whoever violates the 
prohibition thereby infringes the patent, and 
is liable to a suit at law. The court does not 
say that the printing of such warnings is for- 
bidden, but it does say that the warnings are 
idle. ‘‘A patentee,’’ it declares, ‘‘who has 





parted with a patented machine by passing 
title to a purchaser has placed the article 
beyond the limits of the monopoly secured by 
the patent act.’’ In other words, any one 
who has bought a patented article, either to 
use himself or to sell again, may dispose of 
it for whatever he can get, regardless of any 
warning to the contrary. 

The decision is similar to one rendered by 
the same court a few years ago, in respect 
to copyrighted books. A publishing house 
that held the copyright of a certain book 
brought suit against a department store for 
selling the book at a price lower than that 
fixed by the publisher. The court held that 
when any person has bought a book outright, 
it is his, and that no one has the right to say 
what price he shall sell it for. 

The patent system has stimulated and en- 
couraged invention, and ought not to be given 
up or weakened; but the decision that dealers 
may sell patented articles for anything they 
can get will do it no harm. 


® © 


THE MEAT - SUPPLY. 


ITHER more meat must be produced 
somewhere, or else hundreds of thousands 
of Americans must stop eating it. If 

any one doubts the remark, he has only to 
consult the government reports on the subject 
to be convinced. They show that on January 
1, 1907, there were 75,534,000 cattle on the 
farms and ranges of the United States, and 
that on January ist of the current year the 
number had fallen to 56,527,000, a decrease of 
19, 000,000 in six years. 

Our exports of cattle and of fresh beef have 
almost ceased, but as we never sent abroad in 
one year more beef than could have been pro- 
duced by 1,500,000 cattle, we cannot console 
ourselves with the thought that we are keep- 
ing our beef at home instead of selling it to 
foreigners. There has been an actual de- 
crease in the supply of beef available for home 
consumption, and at the same time an increase 
in the number of people to eat it. 

The scarcity has affected the price of meat 
in all parts of the country. On the Pacific 
coast consumers have been forced to seek relief 
from Australia. When this article was written, 
three ship-loads of Australian beef had arrived, 
consigned directly to the retail butchers, who 
sold it for fifteen or twenty cents less a pound 
than they charge for native meat. 

Three ship-loads would supply San Fran- 
cisco and its suburbs for little more than a 
week, if none but Australian beef were eaten, 
but the incident shows that we can draw on 
the rest of the world when prices at home 
become intolerable. 

And yet, even if the Pacific coast should get 
all its meat from Australia, the Atlantic coast 
would be little better off. The eastern part 
of the country must look to Argentina or to 
some other South American country for relief. 
American business men of foresight marked 
the signs of the times several years ago, and 
began to buy cattle-ranges in Argentina. 
They and others are now shipping frozen beef 
to Europe to supply the market once filled by 
American beef. In the Netherlands, for ex- 
ample, Argentine beef sells for one-third less 
than European meat, and finds a ready market. 
In all probability, it will soon be sold in New 
York and Philadelphia and other Atlantic 
coast cities—if, indeed, it has not already 
found its way there. 

Unless American farmers raise more meat, 
this country will inevitably be dependent on 
Australia and Argentina, and when that hap- 
pens, the price of meat from those countries 
will rise to the American level. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is trying to prevent that. 
It points out that, as the great Western ranges 
in this country have been cut up into farms, 
the small farmers, being freed from the com- 
petition of the big ranches, can now raise beef 
with profit at home. 


&> Oo 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


OLID OIL FOR FUEL.—English ship- 

owners have recently discussed the advi- 
sability of using petroleum briquets for fuel. 
According to Science Conspectus, these 
briquets are made of boiled crude oil, to which 
is added stearic acid with an alcoholic solution 
of caustic soda. The process is simple, and 
results in a transparent mass that can be 
molded into blocks of convenient size for han- 
dling. The briquets burn slowly and steadily ; 
they are not affected by the weather, and, 
pound for pound, are two and a half times as 
effective as coal. It has been estimated that 


on one round trip between England and New 
York, a large liner would save at least $60,000 





























by using solid oil instead of coal. The appa- 
ratus now used for loading fuel would need 
little change to adapt it to handling the oil 
briquets. Not the least important advantage 
of them—especially for war-ships—is that by 
being more economical of space than coal, they 
will enable vessels greatly to ,increase their 
steaming radius. ° 


ARCOTIC BULLETS.—Mr. A. F. Hum- 
phrey of Pittsburgh has invented a bullet 
that carries with it an antidote to the pain 
it inflicts. According to a writer in the Tech- 
nical World Magazine, the new ‘‘narcotic’’ 
bullet contains tiny wells in its steel jacket. 
These wells hold 
minute particles of 
morphine. When the 
: bullet pierces the 
[Army Bullet jacketed => flesh, the morphine 
. immediately takes 
effect, and the wounded soldier fights no more, 
but lies down to sleep. Serious wounds cause 
no suffering, as the narcotic deadens all pain; 
and if the wound is fatal, the dying man 
peacefully sleeps away his last hours. It is 
easy to see that the new bullet, if practicable, 
may greatly diminish the terrors of war. A 
committee of army officers, police officials, and 
sportsmen is said to be conducting experiments 
with the new missile. 
& 


HY SAP RISES.—One of the most puz- 





zling questions in botanical physiology is | 


why sap rises in plants. Why does the water 


that is absorbed by the millions of fine hairs | 


that cover the roots of a lofty tree ascend to 
the topmost branches, carrying food material 
to the leaves that give off the excess of moisture 
in the form of water-vapor? In the University 
Correspondent Professor Cavers suggests that 
the answer to this question may be found in 
the physical properties of the wood vessels 
and of the stream of water itself, without any 
special vital activity on the part of the cells of 
the plant. This theory of the rising of sap is 
based on the fact that a column of water has 
great cohesive strength, and can sustain a 
great tensile stress. In other words, a column 
of water under certain conditions, which corre- 
spond exactly with those present in the wood 
vessels, can transmit a pull as if it were a rigid 
solid. Thus the water in the wood of high 
trees hangs there by virtue of its cohesive 
strength. According to this theory, the flow 
of water is due to the tension set up in the 
leaves as they lose water by evaporation. 


& 


N-INVISIBLE DETECTIVE.—The way 
of the forger promises to be harder than 
ever, for it is no longer possible for him effect- 
ively to conceal the evidence of his misdeeds. 
According to the Scientific American, Dr. 
Robert W. Wood of Johns Hopkins University 
has found that the slightest change in the 
handwriting on a check or document can be 
detected by photographing the suspected paper 
with the ultraviolet rays. Skilful forgers use 


chemicals to remove portions of the writing | 
upon checks, and then insert such words as 


they may desire. These chemical erasers 
leave no trace, and make no apparent changes 
in the texture of the paper. When the paper 
is photographed with ultraviolet rays, how- 
ever, a heavy smudge appears wherever a 
chemical has been used, showing clearly that 
something has been erased and that something 
else has been written in. The rays disclose 
stains that are wholly invisible in ordinary 
light. Doctor Wood’s discovery promises to be 
of the greatest value in detecting changes or 
forgeries in wills and other documents, for the 
rays do not injure the papers in the least, and 
thus do not disclose the fact that the documents 
are under suspicion. Hitherto, it has been 
impossible to discover whether a chemical has 
been used except by testing with other chem- 
icals, which invariably make some marked 
alteration in the document. 


oo > > 


CURRENT: EVENTS 


ABOR AND CAPITAL.—In the winter of 
1912, while the strike of mill operatives 
was going on in Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
dynamite was found near the mills. At first, 
it was charged that the strikers had put the 
dynamite there to blow up the buildings, but 
it was soon proved that it had been used in 
an attempt to discredit the strikers. A local 
undertaker was convicted of distributing the 
explosive, and Mr. William M. Wood, president 
of the American Woolen Company, was in- 
dicted, with others, on the charge of conspir- 
ing to transport the dynamite contrary to law. 
At the trial, it was proved that Mr. Wood had 
paid money to a man who had paid money to 
another man, who confessed that he carried 
the dynamite to Lawrence and put it where 
it was found. But no evidence was offered 
to show that Mr. Wood knew anything of the 
dynamite, and it was explained that the pay- 
ments of money were for services in an attempt 
to settle the strike. He was acquitted on June 
7th, because of lack of evidence against him. 
The attempt to punish Joseph J. Ettor, and 
other labor leaders, for the murder of a woman 








during the strike failed, as this attempt to 
hold the president of the woolen company 
responsible for an attempt -to discredit the 
laborers has failed. Ettor was acquitted in 
November of last year. 


& 


ABOR AND THE ANTITRUST LAW.— 
On June 7th, a Federal grand jury, sitting 
in Charleston, West Virginia, found an indict- | 
ment against President John P. White, and | 
eighteen other officials of the United Mine | 
Workers of America, on a charge of violating 
the Sherman antitrust law. The indictment 
alleges that the labor-union is attempting to 
unionize the mine workers in West Virginia 
so that it can control their wages and destroy 
the power of the mine operators to compete 
freely with the operators in other states. The 
indictment has grown out of a long-continued 
strike, that has been accompanied with violence. 
A special committee of the United States 
Senate is now investigating conditions there 
to discover whether, as has been charged, the 
state has disregarded the constitutional rights 
of the miners. ® 





EW DIPLOMATISTS.—President Wilson 

has let it be known that he has asked Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page of Virginia to serve as 
ambassador to Italy, and Prof. Henry van 
Dyke of New Jersey to 
be minister to the Nether- 
lands. Mr. Page is a 
lawyer, and practised in 
Richmond from 1875 until 
1893, but he is more widely 
known as a novelist. His 
first book, ‘‘In Ole Vir- 
ginia,’’ was published in 
1887. He married Mrs. 
Florence L. Field, widow 
of Henry L. Field of 
Chicago, in 1893. Mr. 
van Dyke, who has been professor of English 
literature at Princeton University since 1900, 
is a Presbyterian clergyman, and was pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church in New 
York for seventeen years. He has written 
many books in both prose and verse, on a wide 
variety of subjects. ® 


R. LAURO S. MULLER, the Brazilian 
minister of foreign affairs, arrived in this 
country on June 10th, on the war-ship Minas 
Geraes, to return the visit of the American 
Secretary of State to 
Brazil in 1906. He was 
met at Hampton Roads 
by the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, 
and the chief of staff of 
the army, besides Senator 
Root, who visited Brazil 
as Secretary of State. 
Doctor Miiller, who is fifty 
years old, was born of 
German parents in the 
Brazilian province of Santa Catharina. He 
was educated in the military school, and in 
1889 he joined the organizers of the republic. 
After the overthrow of the monarchy, he 
became governor of his native province, now 
called a state. He has been a member of the | 
Chamber of Deputies and of the Senate, and | 
was minister of public works before becoming | 
foreign secretary. e | 
HE IMPERIAL NAVY.—The Liberal 
Canadian Senate decided late in May that 
it was not justified in approving Premier | 
Borden’s plan to spend $35,000,000 for three | 
battle-ships to be added to the British navy, 
until after the plan had been submitted to the 
judgment of the voters. The Senate is charged 
with trying to force an election in the hope 
that the Conservatives may be driven from 
power in the House of Commons. On June 
5th, after the plan for the Canadian battle- 
ships had been held up, the British First Lord 
of the Admiralty announced that the home 
government had decided to begin three battle- 
ships of the present building program at once, 
instead of waiting till next March; and on 
June 6th, Premier Borden said that the Cana- 
dian government would pay for these three 
ships, for the government would have a major- 
ity in the Senate before they were finished, 
and the naval bill would then be reintroduced 
and passed. ° 


ECENT DEATHS. — The Rev. Charles 

A. Briggs, D.D., one of the most widely 
known theologians of his time, died June 8th, 
aged seventy-two years. He became a Presby- 
terian minister in 1870, and in 1874 accepted a 
place on the faculty of Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. He was accused of 
heresy, and acquitted by the local presbytery 
in 1892, but was suspended by the general 
assembly of the church. Union Seminary, 
which had been closely allied with the Presby- 
terian Church until that time, asserted its 
independence of denominational control as a 
result of the action of the general assembly, 
and Doctor Briggs entered the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and was ordained a priest 
in 1900, while he retained his professorship in 
the seminary. 





HENRY VAN DYKE 
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$985 


F. O. B. Toledo 
Completely Equipped 


An Overland Vacation Is 
An Out-of-Doors Vacation 


N Overland motor car will make this a real- 
out-of-doors vacation; a summer rest and 
recreation time spent in the open. It will 

provide a healthful, pleasant outing for the whole 
family—father, mother, girls and boys. The Over- 
land brings the seashore, the mountains or the 
open country to the very door of the home. 


Or perhaps the family plans to remain at home 
this summer. Then the Overland will make pos- 
sible dozens of cool delightful rides to the country 
or through the parks in the evenings or at the 
week-end. There can be no limit of distance on 
your vacation trips. The Overland will take you 
anywhere a motor car can go — at any time. 


It is a big, roomy automobile, with generous 
carrying capacity, for five people. The motor 
develops 30 full horse-power. The chassis is 
strong and rugged. Springs are extra large and 
extra flexible. The shoulder-high seat backs and 
seat cushions are of the best coiled steel springs, 
the costliest hair and the softest and finest imported 
leather. The Overland, at $985, is in every detail 
of mechanism, design and comfort, the equal of any 
$1200 car on the market. 


Your name and address—a post card will do 
—will bring the big Overland instruction book 
and the handsomely illustrated and colored Over- 
land catalogue by return mail, free and postpaid. 
Write today. 


Please address Dept. 35 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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T may not be my lot to win 
The crowd’s applause, the world’s regard ; 
But I can turn my back to sin, 
And keep my worthiness unmarred. 


I may not have the gifts to gain 
High favor or to win renown; 
But I can manfully refrain 
From ever pulling others down. 


I may not win the splendid race 
That calls for strength and speed and 
nerve; 
But I can keep from being base, 
However humbly I must serve. 


* ¢ 


McKENNA’S SERMON. 


“ HERE’S one more thing,’’ 
the assistant said, reluc- 
tantly. The minister’s 

heart sank. It had been a hard 
week. There was the misunder- 
standing with John Graham, one 
of his few wealthy parishioners, 
whose help meant so much to the 
Men’s Club; there was the worry over a 
couple of boys whom he could not get hold 
of; there were the endless interruptions, and 
finally, his sermon was going poorly; it was 
weak, and ‘‘scattered,’’ for he could get no 
grip on his theme. And now, it seemed, he 
was to have more anxiety. 

‘*It’s John MecKenna,’’ the assistant ex- 
plained. ‘‘He hasn’t been at the club for 
two weeks now, and to-day one of the men 
told me he had thrown up his job. Nobody 
seems to know why. Shall I look him up?’’ 

‘*No, I’ll go myself, ’’ the minister answered. 
It was the last straw. McKenna had been his 
unfailing ally for more than a year. Was it 
drink? But the assistant did not know. 
Nobody knew. He had dropped out, that was 
all. 

Early that evening the minister climbed the 
three flights of stairs to McKenna’s home. 
A stranger answered his knock, and told him 
that McKenna had moved to the top floor, back. 
The minister, climbing two more flights of 
stairs, confessed to himself that it looked bad. 

McKenna himself opened the door. He was 
evidently at supper; an old woman sat at the 





table with a cup of tea and a plate of cut-up | ; 


food before her. The room was perfectly 
clean. That relieved the minister’s mind of 
one burden; it was not drink. 

**T just heard to-day that you had given up 
your job, McKenna, ’’ the minister said. 

McKenna’s quiet eyes rested for a moment 
on the old woman at the table. 

‘It’s my mother. She grew suddenly worse. 
She has to be watched all the time now.’’ 

‘‘And you gave up your job for that?’”’ 

"Fes, o.”” 

‘‘What are you doing now?’’ 

**Making baskets. I can do it at home. I 
make four dollars a week. ’’ 

‘**But you were making twenty! You might 
better have hired some one to take care of your 
mother. ’’ 

‘*No, sir. You see, she’s my mother. Taking 
care of her came first. I couldn’t figure it out 
any other way.’’ 

There was a moment’s silence. It was 
broken by a crash. The old woman had 
pushed her plate to the floor, and now she 
began to cry. Her son comforted her quietly. 

‘*You see, sir,’’? he said, when he came back 
to the minister. 

The minister’s hand met his warmly. ‘I 
see—many things, John McKenna,’’ he said. 

The next Sunday the minister’s sermon 
went home to the hearts of his people as his 
sermons had rarely done before. Even John 
Graham came and spoke to him about it. 

But it was not the minister who was preach- 
ing—it was John McKenna up in his attic, 
caring for his feeble-minded old mother. 


*® © 


THE TROUBLE-MAKER. 


FEW weeks ago two friends 
A were speaking of a woman of 

some public reputation, whose 
death the morning paper announced. 
Both, it proved, had known her in 
their younger days. 

“Able! Yes, she was so able I used 
to wish that something would happen 
to dis-able her and keep her away from our com- 
mittee.” said one. “She was a born trouble-maker! 
She badgered our unhappy chairman continually, 
and contradicted everybody who spoke, and tried 
to thwart every plan that she didn’t originate her- 
self. If she hadn’t had a rheumatic fever,—which 
weall blessed,—the poor old indigent ladies would 
never have got their Cottage Home at all. I’ve no 
use or excuse for such a woman!” 

“Don’t say that!’ protested the other. “She 
was in the same boarding-house with me once, 
when I was a young convalescent mother with 
two delicate children. My husband was away, 
the landlady was an ignorant creature, and the 
other boarders were young men. One night, in 
the midst of a terrific storm, which had flooded 
our part of the town so that the streets were 
impassable, my little girl became desperately ill, 








and had convulsion after convulsion. It was | upon the exact moment when the 


impossible to get a doctor, and she would have 
died if Mrs. Blanc, in curl-papers and an amazing 
wrapper, had not stalked suddenly upon the scene 
and taken command. She knew what to do and 
did it; and as soon as Peggy was safe, she took 
charge of me, for the fright had brought on a 
relapse. My heart was weak, and I was in immi- 
nent danger. Whatever faults she had, I owe her 
our two lives.” 

“I see! And I’m ashamed I—” 

The other broke in: ‘‘You needn’t be. Her use 
had to be her excuse, too. She was everything 
you’ve said, and more. She domineered over us 
by right of rescue till we nearly died! Peggy soon 
learned to howl whenever she saw her, and Dick 
hardly dared speak to her for fear of being 
betrayed into language that would be base ingrat- 
itude. I almost had nervous prostration after 
each of her visits, but—she did save our lives, you 
see, and I hope she taught us patience, poor, 
prickly soul! She was a woman no one could 
really love—think, if there ever came a time, when 
she was old, that she knew it, and cared!” 

“That would be worse punishment than I could 
wish the worst of trouble-makers,” assented the 
other, soberly. ‘“You’ve shown me she had her 
uses; perhaps she had excuses, too. Perhaps she 
couldn’t wholly help her bullying ways. But people 
can’t be bullied into loving, whatever else they 
can be bullied into. Poor soul, indeed!” 


* @ 


SABBATH- KEEPING ELEPHANTS. 


HAT elephants can reason and can count as 

far as seven, at least, is the opinion of 

Mr. Benjamin LeFevre, formerly a member 

of Congress from Ohio, who has lately returned 

from a tour of the world. Furthermore, he be- 

lieves that they have a moral sense as well, and to 

prove his contention he tells of a curious thing 
that happened in the city of Rangoon. 

“From Rangoon,” he says, ¥ ~ ! shi 

teak logs that float down from the interior. 

are so heavy that they can be handled onl 
elephants trained for that purpose. One o 


the huge 
They 


intended to do 


| it. This put my friend Monteverdi on the qui vive. 


by | 
the | 


brutes will pick up a great log, and balancing it 


delicately on its tusks, will carry it to the — 
pile, and push it carefully and neatly into place. 

“Most of the —— are owned by native 
Burmese, who hire them out to the lumber mer- 
chants. Several years ago, however, an English 
firm, finding the native whose elephants they hired 
careless about keeping his contracts, bought a 
herd of — elephants and trained them in the 
work of log-piling. 

“Now the native Burmese has no special day of 
rest, like the Jew, the Christian, or the Turk, but 
rests whenever he feels like it—which is much 


more frequently than once in seven days. His 
elephants, therefore, are accustomed work 
whenever they are called on. At the yard of 


the English firm, however, Sunday was strictly 
observed as a day of rest by man and elephant. 

“Now it happened that one Saturday afternoon 
the river began to rise rapidly, and any Sunda: 
morning news from the interior told of sti 

eater floods above. The firm had thousands of 
ollars’ worth of logs aga on the river-bank, and 
it became necessary to move them early Sunday 
morning, if i not to be swept out to sea. 
At daybreak the manager ordered out his own 
herd, and told his men to hire every available 
elephant from native owners. As the Burmese 
drivers came hurrying up with their animals, word 
= ven the beasts in the firm’s corrals to fall 
n ne. 

“But not an elephant moved! It was Sunday, 
and they didn’t work on Sunday. The drivers 
coaxed and cajoled; the hathis stood blinking 
their little eyes in scorn at the hurrying native 
beasts. Then the drivers borrowed an old tusker 
from the Burmese, and tried to lead them with 
him. Not an elephant moved. The frantic dri- 
vers dug the goads into the necks of their charges, 
whereupon, as if a A preconcerted signal, each 


elephant pa = | up his trunk, seized his driver 
about the waist, and put him gently but firmly on 
the ground, as who should say, “You mustn’t do 


that, you know! We’ll work Yaitntully on week- 
days, but we don’t work on Sunday.’ 

“At length the head driver, in desperation, 
seized the ear of his elephant with the ankus, or 
hook, used to subdue fractious beasts. Conscious 
of the arg the elephant picked him up in 
his trunk and flung him against the side of the 
corral, twenty feet away, and then resumed that 
clumsy swaying that marks the elephant well 
satisfied with himself. The man didn’t get out of 
the hospital for six weeks!” 

The English firm had to give it up, and the ele- 
phants had their Sunday rest. Several months 
afterward, Mr. e 
goon, asked about the Sabbath-keeping elephants. 
“It was no mere whim,” replied the manager. 
“Twice since that we have tested them to see if 
they did actually keep an_accurate account of 
work-days, and once again I got the Burmese to 
trot their beasts by. But my animals won’t work 
on Sunday. There does not seem to be any con- 
spiracy; each brute has figured out the situation 
for himself. they have arrived at a rudimentary 
conception of individual rights, and as they never 
dispute their employer’s right to their services on 
week-days, they do not intend that he should dis- 
pute their right to a day of rest on Sunday.” 


* 


ESCAPING THE TURKS. 


N the way up the Adriatic coast to Ragusa, 

during the campaign in Herzegovina in 

1875, Mr. Melton Prior, the English war cor- 
respondent, p d a night that, he declares in 
“Campaigns of a War Correspondent,” was one 
of the most terrifying experiences of his adven- 
turous life. He was with a party of Montenegrin 
soldiers, and they were likely at any time to 
encounter a large band of Turks. 

We had descended into a valley when we heard 
— As the men said it was from the enemy, 
we determined to pass the night where we were, 
and do the dangerous four hours’ trip in the early 
morning. Our guides very soon discovered a hut. 
It was actually within a mile of a Turkish fort, 
) ag there were no less than two hundred sol- 

e 





rs. 

The worst was yet to come, while we thirty-two 
men were all huddled together in this cattle-shed. 
I was lying on the ground, with nothing except a 
rug rolled over me, when I heard a stealthy noise, 
and then a sudden rush. I felt certain that the 
enemy was upon us, and that I was going to be 
killed. While I lay on the ground, something 
rushed over me, an jumping to my feet, I made 
a dash at it—to find that it was only one of a flock 
of sheep that had come into the hut, which they 
had been accustomed to use for shelter. We very 
soon turned them out, and tried to go to sleep 
again; but a short time afterward a man crept in 
and woke us all up, and told us that a friend of 
his, who lived in the fort, had told him that he had 
heard the Turks talking about us. 

They knew we were there, and they intended to 
attack us in the morning, and had actually decided 


Fevre, on returning to Ran- | 0 





He was an old colonel in the Russian army, and 

the scent of danger set him on his mettle. e very 

quickly decided what was the best thing to do. 
“Prior,” he said, ‘“‘we must start at once. We 

must travel at night in the darkness, and get as far 

as we can on the road, so that when the Turks 

come down to look for us er will be mightily dis- 

em. 


appointed. We shall sli 

he rain was —: own in torrents, but that 
could not be helped; there was nothing for it but 
to keep on our horses and ride throughit. I reall 
believe that lots of officers have earned their V. C. 
with less agony of mind than I experienced that 
night, for I knew only too well that if I were cap- 
tured by the Turks, 7 life would not be worth 
an hour’s purchase. e got safely through the 
valley, and arrived toward evening at the head- 
quarters of Pavlovic, the Herzegovinian chief. 


be FRUIT- RANCHER 


B ‘a 
WG Lloyd Roberts J 


E sees the rosy apples cling like flowers to the 
bough ; 
He plucks the purple plums and spills the cher- 
ries on the grass; 
He wanted peace and silence,—God gives him 
plenty now,— 
His feet upon the mountain and his shadow on 
the pass. 


He built himself a cabin from red cedars of his 
own; 
He blasted out the stumps and twitched the 
boulders from the soil; 
And with an ax and chisel he fashioned out a 
throne 
Where he might dine in grandeur off the first- 
fruits of his toil. 


His orchard is a treasure-house alive with song 
and sun, 
Where currants ripe as rubies gleam and golden 
pippins glow; 
His servants are the wind and rain whose work 
is never done 
Till winter rends the scarlet roof and banks the 
halls with snow. 


He shouts across the valley, and the ranges answer 
back ; 
His brushwood smoke at evening lifts a column 
to the moon; 
And dim beyond the distance, where the Kootenai 
winds black, 
He hears the silence shattered by the laughter 
of the loon. 
& 


LAND WITH A MINUS VALUE. 


HE commercial traveler was driving through 

| a hilly and rocky corner of North Carolina, 

says the New York Sun, when he caught 

sight of a native who was sitting on a wood-pile, 

and showed every sign of having plenty of leisure 

for conversation. The commercial traveler drew 
up his horse, and began: 


“Is land pretty good round here?” 

‘“Meanin the sile?” said the native. 

“Well,” replied the man on the wood-pile, “I 
ain’t hyar to jedge on what Natur’ has laid herself 
out fer to do fer us in the way o’ fertilizin’ the sile, 
but Bill Lobdell is law-suitin’ Jim Jeff’son fer 
damages on account of a land deal, and maybe you 
might git an inklin’ from that. 

‘Bill,’ says Jim, ‘reckon twenty-five acres 0’ my 
land’s too much fer them three calfskins 0’ yours?’ 

* ‘Mighty Gabr’el, yes!’ says Bill. ‘Wouldn’t 
take more’n ten acres fer ’em, nohow.’ 

“But Jim and him argued and dickered a spell, 
and Bill allowed he’d take as much as fifteen acres 
fer the calfskins. ‘But you-all is stickin’ me like 
tar!’ says he. 

“Jim he drawed up the deed, and the deal was 
made. Now Bill he growed up like he was skeert 
of eddication, and he cain’t read or write. But his 
ol’ wooman she’s peart, and got plenty o’ larnin’. 
Bill he totes his deed home, and his ol’ wooman 
looks it over. 

“*Hyar, 7”. onfortnit Bill Lobdell, yo’!’ she 
hoots at Bill. ‘See what that cheatin’ and schemin’ 
Jim Jeff’son has done gone and did to yo’! He’s 
got yo’re calf pelts, and he’s done gone and deeded 
10 i is hull ramifyin’ fifty acres o’ that thar land 

sn! 


Assuring the man on the wood-pile that his 
information was entirely satisfactory, the commer- 


cial traveler rode on. 
| pleasant, quaintly-told story of General Wash- 

ington, in which he appears not as the soldier 
or the statesman, but as the faithful, generous, 
tactful friend: 


It was Col. Seth Warner and his famous regi- 
ment of “Green Mountain Boys” who, after the 
evacuation of Ticonderoga, beat back a whole 
brigade of the a | ng British in the Battle 
of Hubbardton. Colonel Warner spent so much 
in the cause of his country, and in aiding the needy 
families of his soldiers, that when he came to die, 
he left his estate encumbered with debts, ee | 
which was a mortgage of more than nine hundre 
dollars on his homestead in that part of Woodbury, 
Connecticut, which is now Roxbury. 

One day in September, 1789, when General 
ee was making his tour of the Eastern 
States, Israel Putnam Warner, the elder son, was 
in the yard, grooming his father’s old war-horse, 
and Seth, a lad of twelve or thirteen, was in the 
house with his mother, who happened to be par- 
ticularly downcast that day, and was mourning 
over their embarrassments. 

“No, no, Seth,” she said, sighing, “I can never 
pay, nor, with our means, begin to pay this dread- 

ul morgee 1 hear it is to be foreclosed, and 
we must be driven from the pleasant home where 
we have lived so long and, until your father’s 
death, so happily. Your father fought as well as 
the bravest of them. He did more than his part 
for the cause, and wore himself out in the service. 
And yet his family is on the verge of beggary!” 

While she spoke, there came the sound of horses’ 
hoofs, and Seth went to the window to look out. 
To his surprise, he saw two well-mounted gentle- 
men entering the yard. One of them was unusually 
tall, with a commanding face and carriage. 

“Mother!” Seth exclaimed, so eagerly that 
she quickly came to his side. ‘See the noble- 
looking one! And see, Brother Israel is swinging 
his hat from his head clear away at arm’s length, 
and bowing lower than he would to a king! Now 
he is patting old Sudar! He knows father’s horse! 
He has given his own horse to Israel to hold! 
Mother, he is coming in!” 

In a minute the “noble-looking” man was in the 


® © 


WASHINGTON, THE BENEVOLENT. 
N a newspaper almost a century old is this 





room. “I take this to be Mistress Warner,” he 
said, with a ious bow, “the widow of my 
much-esteemed friend, the late Colonel Warner of 


the Continental army ?” 

“It is, sir.” 

“Will b. permit me to introduce myself to you, 
madam?’ he resumed, with winning dignity. “I 
am General Washington. After I arrived in this 
part of the country a few days ago, I made— 
and I hope you will pardon me the liberty I 
took with your private affairs—I made some 
inquiries about you, and to my deep regret, learned 
of a= situation, and I was prompted to come 
and see you.” 

“a little dreamed of such an honor, 
general.” 

“There is a rather heavy mortgage on your 
homestead,” Washington went on, “and I propose 
now to leave with you the sum of money you will 
need to cancel it.” 

“Does the money come from government, sir?’ 
Mrs. Warner asked, doubtfully. 

Washington looked at her, and hesitated a 
moment; then he said, slowly: 

“In one sense, it does, madam. T am in receipt 
of a liberal salary from government, which, at my 
discretion, I may use to give aid to deservin 
objects. I know of no better service I can put it 
to than to relieve the family of so meritorious an 
officer as your noble husband.” 

Upon this, Washington opened his valise, and 
took from it a bag of silver money, from which he 
counted out nine hundred and some odd dollars, 
which proved to be precisely the sum necessary, 
in principal, interest, and fees, for the discharge of 
the mortgage. He then the hand of Mrs. 
Warner, who seemed inclined to remonstrate, but 
could not force the words from her quivering 


ps. 

“Accept it; don’t hesitate to accept it,’”’ Wash- 
ington said, tenderly, but with an air that seemed 
to forbid any attempt at refusal. ‘It will relieve 
your most pressing anxieties, and soon you will 
enjoy those —— r days that the God of the 
widow and the fatherless has in store for you. 
And now, it gala peanaite for me to say, as I do 
most sincerely, Heaven bless you, dear madam, 
Heaven bless you!” 

And leaving the house, Washington immediately 
mounted his horse and rode away. 


® ¢ 


GRANT’S PERSEVERANCE. 


RANT’S famous despatch from Spottsyl- 
C; vania, “I propose to fight it out on this line 

if it takes all summer,” graphically illus- 
trates the persistence and tenacity of the man. 


Immediately after the Battle of Shiloh, it is said 
that General Buell began ——s in a friendly 
: way, what he termed the 
bad judgment that Grant 
showed in fighting with 
the Tennessee River in 
his rear. 

“Tf you had been beaten, 
where could you have re- 
treated, general?” asked 
Buell. 

“[ didn’t mean to be 
beaten,”’ Grant replied. 

> suppose you had 

en 


“Well, there were all 
the transports to carry the 
remains of the command 
across the river.” 

GENERAL GRANT “But, general,” urged 

PHOTOGRAPH TaKEN In 1963 Buell, “your whole num- 

ber of transports could 

not contain over 10,000 men, and you had 50,000 
eager 

“Well,” said Grant, “if I had been beaten, trans- 
portaes for 10,000 men would have been abundant 

or all that would be left of us!” 
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SAVING HIS REPUTATION. 


‘“ Y, but this coffee tastes good!” said Mr. 
Lackey, as he ate a late supper after a 
long day at the county seat. 


“Didn’t you have re coffee at the restaurant 
japan in asked Mrs. key, cutting another slice 
of bread. 

“It didn’t taste bes J sweet to me,” replied Mr. 
Lackey, with a chuckle. 

“‘Wasn’t there any sugar on the table ?” 

“Oh, yes, there was plenty of sugar on the 
table,” replied Mr. Lackey; ‘‘but you see I made 
a mistake, and put in a spoonful of salt.” 


“Mercy me!” exclaimed Mrs. Lackey. ‘You 
—_. didn’t drink it, Hiram ?”’ 
“I had to,” answered her husband. “You see 


there was a aig Bag 5 ad sitting right by me, and 
I saw right away that I had done something wrong, 
because he sort of grinned, and winked at another 
oung man at the table. 1 didn’t know what the 
rouble was, though. The coffee tasted kind of 
ueer, but I didn’t realize what the trouble was 
till I had about finished it. Then I got a taste of 
pure salt that hadn’t dissolved at all.’ 
“Well, I hope you had another good cup after 
that one,” said Mrs. Lackey. 
“Yes, [had another,” replied her husband. “I 
gave my cup to the waitress, and then when it 


came back I said to the young man, ‘Will you 
please pass me the salt?’ ” 
“Hiram Lackey!” exclaimed Mrs. Lackey, in 


horrified tones. “You surely didn’t put salt in 
your coffee again!” 

“I just had to,” replied her husband. “You 
don’t suppose I wanted those young fellows to 
think I was such an old farmer I didn’t know salt 
from sugar, do you?” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Inculcate, indelicate, invocate, lubricate, ex- 
plicate, domesticate, vacate. 


2. I. EAST Il AGED 
AREA GIVE 
SEAS EVER 
TASK DERN 


3. 426. 

4. I. W,i (eye), t—wit. 1. F, lag—fiag. 

5. Miles, Selim, limes, slime, smile. 

6. 1. Rest, trees, eat, con, east, sit, ease, rise, 
create—recreations. 1. Vigor, wig, inn, hart, sin 
—Washington Irving. 111. Peter, hoe, polite— 
heliotrope. 

7. I. Ton, arm, our, the, keel, tin, harm—“‘The 
Skeleton in Armour.” 11. War, rant—warrant. 


8. Y, preceded by a double ) a ogg Lon- 
(don). Par(don). Ten(don). a ry den 
—Dryden. Spencer. One is rare beef, the other 
bare reef. They both make cartoons. 

9 I. DRAMA II. FORTH Il. PELF 
FORGE E GO RARE 
LEMON A 8 P IDEA 
WHEEL ROSE NEAT 
FUNNY CASH 
KNIFE EASE 
PLATE SOUR 

sows 


10. Great ships require deep waters. 
11. East, seat, tear, teaser, steer, seer, tea, sea, 
star, see, terse—Easter. 


12. H 13. BACON 14. HOUR 
BOA AROMA OGRE 
HORDE COPED URGE 
ADD OMEGA REEL 

E NADAB 
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Soe CIHITILIDIRIEINSI@IPiAICIE More 


OUR FLAG. 


BY ZITELLA COCKE. 
We love to see our Freedom's Flag, 


The red, and white, and blue. 
And when it floats upon the breeze, 
It looks so stanch and true, 
And seems to say to every heart, 
“Be faithful and be brave. 
You need not fear while I am here, 
Nor falter where I wave!” 


“Old Glory,” so we call the Flag, 
And we can read afar 

Upon its face how every state 
Shines forth a glorious star! 

It has no North, it has no South, 
It has no East, nor West, | 

But aims to teach that all and each 
Should strive to be the best. 













































































A SONG OF LIBERTY. | ay m™ mack. Gray. “enemy So dear “Old Glory” is our pride, 


Because it tells of days 
That tried the souls of noble men 
The world delights to praise. 


Oh, come, let us sing! Let us march and shout, We will not blow off our fingers and toes 
As children of liberty should, With the powder our pennies have bought. 

For the only right that’s worth talking about Let all our horns toot and let our drums beat, And those who read its lesson here 
Is the right to be perfectly good. As American citizens should, In duty will not lag, 

Then let us forget about wars and foes, Till we've published our freedom all over the street. But at its call, each one and all 
Or how infant America fought. We've a right to be perfectly good. : Will stand by Freedom's Flag! 











i ih 
RESCUE OF “OLD GLORY.” brought him safe to one of his own country-| ‘‘Hoo-ray! hoo-ray! hoo-ray!’’ they said; | When little Caspar went home that night, he 
women in America, with whom he lived. and then they cheered all over again, and carried the flag that he had saved. Grand- 


BY MRS. J. W. WHEELER. Caspar was thinking of all this as he lay on | crowded round Uncle Henry and Caspar until mother had washed and dried it, and it looked 





‘*safe and sane Fourth, ’’ Uncle Henry 


light wind. He had watched it 


Wai mother was making plans for a| the grass, and saw the flag fluttering in the| the pair started home to put on dry clothes. | as good as new. 


said, ‘‘Why not take the children to 
the park and have a kite party? I’ll help 
them make the kites. ’’ 

The next morning Harry and Anna were 
busy out on the piazza with Uncle Henry. 
By ten o’clock three handsome white kites 
were drying in a row. Anna called them the 
‘“*Big Bear, the Middle-Sized Bear, and the 
Baby Bear.’’ 

When the kites were dry, the whole family 
started for the park—Uncle Henry with the Big 
Bear and a box of luncheon, Harry with the 
Middle-Sized Bear, and Anna, of course, with 
the Baby Bear. Mother carried some sewing, 
and grandmother carried the surprise, some- 
thing that Uncle Henry had brought home in 
a flat box. When they reached the park, they 
found a French society holding a picnic. A tent 
was up, the band was playing, the older boys 
were shooting at a target, and the little boys 
and girls were flying red and blue balloons. 

Uncle Henry said, ‘‘ Ladies first, always,’’ 
and he soon had the Baby Bear in the air, and 
the string in Anna’s hands. He drove the 
bobbin into the ground, to make sure that the 
kite would not get away. Harry insisted upon 
putting his kite upalone. Then Uncle Henry 
put up the Big Bear, and when it was up 
some distance, he asked grandmother to open 
the box. Then he shook out a red-white-and- 
blue-silk American flag, and the crowd cheered. 

Uncle Henry tied the flag to a loop of string, 
and fastened it to the Big Bear’s string. Then 
he let it out, hand over hand. Up, up, went 
“Old Glory,’’ and snapped in the breeze. 
The higher it went, the farther out the kite 
soared, until it hung over the harbor. They 
were all so busy watching it that they had 
not seen that the picnic people below were 
pointing up to the flag; but when the band 
struck up the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner,’’ and 
the foreign people began to sing, Uncle Henry 
noticed one dark-skinned boy who sang with 
a strange accent and great energy, and who 
kept his big, solemn eyes on the flag that 
glowed against the sky. But when the boy, 
whose name was Caspar, saw the others look- 
ing at him, he ran down the hill and hid 
behind the children. 

‘*Any one who can sing ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ like that is a good American,’’ said 





Uncle Henry, as he drove his bobbin into the | 


ground, and prepared to open the box of 
luncheon. 

When the foreigners went in to dinner, 
Caspar did not follow. He took his sand- 
wiches, frosted cake, and ice-cream, and sat 
down on the grass, where he could look at 
the flag. 


for some time, when he saw it 
give a quick little shiver, then 
begin to sink slowly, and then 
faster. He looked to the end of 
the line, and saw that the great 
white kite was dipping about in 
a strange manner; then he looked 
up to the hill, and saw the kite 
man leaping down the slope as 
fast as he could. The American 
children were running behind him. 

Caspar trembled with excite- 
ment. What would happen to the 
flag? Would it get trampled upon, 
or would it go out to sea and get 
wet and spoiled? Oh, he must 
help them get Old Glory! He ran 
until he was directly beneath the 
flag; then he stretched his arms 
high to catch it if it fell. But a 
strong breeze came up, and carried 
the Big Bear over the water, and 
pulled the flag with it. Caspar ran 
on to the water’s edge. 

Caspar did not know what to do 
next. There were no people on 
the shore, and no boats were near. 
The flag had not been trampled on, 
but it might fall in the water any 
minute. Where were the people? 
Did they know that a great calam- 
ity was about to happen, to every- 
body in the park, to everybody in 
America, perhaps to the mission 
ladies who had been so good to 
him? How could the people sit 
about, eating and drinking, when 
there was such trouble in the 
world? He cried out to Uncle 
Henry and the children, who were 
now quite near, strange and broken 
words, and he tried to tell them 
that he could not swim. 

**Good boy, swim for it! You’ll 
get it!’’ shouted Uncle Henry. 

Caspar understood the word 
‘‘swim,’’ but not the rest. He 
thought the kite man must be tell- 
ing him that he could not swim, 
either. He looked out to the flag: 
it was surely going into the water ; 
it flapped and dipped, then dipped 
deeper still, right into the water. Caspar did | 
not wait another minute. Off went his jacket, 
and with a wild look toward the shore, he ran 
into the water. His feet slipped on the sandy 
bottom, and the kite jerked up, then down, 
then up—but it was always just out of reach. 

They watched the boy, who was trying hard 


There was not a child in the whole park to keep the flag in sight. 
who loved the Stars and Stripes as little | 


Caspar did, not even the two American chil- 
dren; for in his own country Caspar had lived 
in a mission house, where they had told him 
all about America, and how the Stars and 
Stripes protected the people, even the poorest 
of little children. They told him that he must 
never harm the flag, or allow it to be trampled 
on. After he came to America, his teacher 
had taught him to ‘‘salute the flag.’ 

He had heard the flag song on the big ship, 
and he felt that it was Old Glory that had 


‘*Hurry, hurry, Uncle Henry, he can’t 
swim a stroke!’’ shouted Harry. 

Uncle Henry was just in time; Caspar had 
a firm hold on Old Glory, and came up tangled 
in its folds. 

After Uncle Henry had shaken the water 
out of the boy, he sat him up on his shoulder, 
where everybody could see him. ‘‘Now, one, 
two, three!’’ he said, as he waved his free 
arm. ‘‘All cheer for the boy who would not 
let the flag be lost even if he couldn’t swim! 


| Hoo-ray !’? | 





Come, forest folk, leave pine and oak; 
Come to the grand-stand tree. 

Fourth of July, the evening sky 
Holds many things to see. 

The view is wide on every side. 
Before us lies the town, 

Where shooting stars with noise that jars And some with trails and sparkling tails, 
Go racing up and down. 

I've just found out, without a doubt, 
That men who make the cars, 

And streets of stones, and telephones, 
Now manufacture stars. 


THIS BALCONY 
RESERVED L 
ree 
oa ty fh 
BAN pe 


THE GRAND-STAND TREE. 


BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 


This very night you'll see the sight, 
This fourth day of July, 

And every year they make stars here, 
And shoot them to the sky. 
You'll surely see from this same tree 

Stars red, and white, and blue, 


Each one of them quite new. 

To make quite sure their stars endure, 
Just count the stars before 

And after the show, and then you'll know 
If we have any more. 
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White teeth. 
Dentifrice’’ whitens and preserves the teeth. 
- aa 


** Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous | 
| 
We know of no way to inform sufferers from 


(Adv. 


Asthma what modern medical knowledge and skill can 
do for the disease except to ask them through reputable 
journals to write for Bulletin Y-132 with reports from cases 
cured. If you need help write now for it. P. HAROLD | 
HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. [Adv. | 











with an 
Alaska Freezer 


Like magictouch it turns plain 
and inexpensive ingredients 
into the most dainty and deli- 
cious desserts. Yourfamily will 
be made happier — non thier 
this summer by re ly in- 
corporating into the d daily. bill 
of fare some of the many pala- 
table = refreshing p 
of the Alaska Freezer. 

Donot = botheredany longer 
with an old, tiresome and un- 
satisfacto' “apparatus. Buythe 

aska this year—it is some- | 
thing more than a mere freezer 
—just as its products are vastly 
superior to ordinary ice cream. 


ene THE ALAS 9 
Alaska Territory was the 


American Nation’s most profitable investment. 


The Alaska Freezer 


is the American housewife’s most satisfying purchase. It | 
works most rapidly, freezing cream in three minutes. It 
requires little ice, is readily cleaned, has protected gears 
that remarkable Aerating Spoon asher. This 
improved Dasher makes ice cream that —— be —— 
for lightness, smoothness and wholes ness. 
chunks and icy particles are impossible with the — 
It is the freezer without a fault! 


Our North Pole 


is well called the ‘‘best low-priced freezer’’ on the market. 
It is all metal with galvanized steel tub (not tin) and close- 
fitting cover to keep in the cold and keep out the warm air. It 
will not rust—will last for years. It is easy to operate, practi- 
cal, and will freeze cream smooth and light in four minutes. 
Your dealer has or can get these freezers 
on short notice. ake him! | 


“GOOD NEWS FOR ICE CREAM RTH Por 
NOrrat FREES ‘2r 
z 








LOVERS.” Yours upon request. 
Worth sending for. | peseoroneans 
you will appreciate and preserve. 
Write for it at once. 
ALASKA FREEZER CO., 551 LINCOLN AVE. 
WINCHENDON, Mass. 












BOTH GAINED 
MAN AND WIFE FATTEN ON GRAPE-NUTS. | 


The notion that meat is necessary for real 
strength and the foundation of solid flesh is now | 
no longer as prevalent as formerly. 

Excessive meat eaters are usually sluggish a | 
part of the time because they are not able to fully 
digest their food, and the undigested portion is | 
changed into what is practically a kind of poison 
that acts upon the blood and nerves, thus getting | 
all through the system. 

“I was a heavy meat eater,” writes an Illinois 
man, ‘and up to two years ago, was in very poor 
health. I suffered with indigestion so that I only 
weighed 95 pounds. 

“Then I heard about Grape- Nuts food and 
decided to try it. My wife laughed at me at first, | 
but when I gained to 125 pounds and felt so fine, 
she thought she would eat Grape-Nuts too. Now 
she is fat and well and has gained 40 pounds. We 
never have indigestion any more and seldom feel 
the desire for meat. 

“A neighbor of ours, 68 years old, was troubled 
with indigestion for years, and was a heavy meat 
eater. Now since he has been eating Grape-Nuts 
regularly, he says he is well and never has indi- 
gestion. 

“I could name a lot of persons who have rid | 
themselves of indigestion by changing from a 
heavy meat diet to Grape-Nuts.” ‘ There’s a 
Reason.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle | 
Creek, Mich. Read the little book, “‘The Road to | 
Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears | 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and | 
full of human interest. | 





| 
Coffee FF | 


| 


Jelly oF 


Put one envelope 
Minute Gelatine, 
one half cup sug- 
ar, and a pinch of 
salt into a pint 


| 


cup. Fillthecup 
with boiling cof- 
fee. Stir until dis- 
solved. Strain 
into mold and set 
to cool. 


Sample Free 
Enough to make above dessert. Also 
_. Minuteman Cook Book 
if you send your grocer’s name. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 
513 W. Main Street, Orange, Mass. 








| roar of wind and rain and cannonade, 
| Lawton reports that the rain has wet his ammuni- 


|or a 


from a great hei 


“STONEWALL” JACKSON’S MILITARY 
GENIUS. 


HILE the old Confederate soldier holds the 

memory of Gen. Robert E. Lee in the deep- 
est reverence, he regards Gen. Thomas Jackson, 
universally known as ‘‘Stonewall” Jackson, as the 
greatest military genius of the Civil War. The 
fortitude of Lee rouses his admiration; the ap- 
parently reckless disregard of all military rules 
with which Jackson won his most brilliant vice- 
tories excites his wonder. 


“Whom do you think the greatest military genius 
of the Civil War?” inquired a Northern veteran 
who was exchangin 1. aecamaenes lately with a 
Southern cavalry 0 

“Stonewall Jackson, is replied the Southerner. 
rp “Other generals were great. Grant ond 

vee were both great, but neither had Jackson’s 
marvelous military instinct. His immediate grasp 
of ost Ine in Cs ii, e chaotic whirl of battle was 
— neredib! 

| ~~ yout an example that came under 
my oan ores After the defeat of Pope at the 
Second Bull Run, his army fell back toward Wash- 
ington. Jackson, hot upon the track, flanked the 
shattered divisions, and attacked them at Chan- 
tilly. But he found a stubborner foe than at Bull 
Run, for Pope had left the army and gone to 
Washington. 


“It was a great surprise for Jackson, who 


| thought he was still facing the incapacity of 


when Kearney and other generals met him wicks 
fierceness and a determination that sent a shock 
through his victorious columns. 

“Indeed, it was only his genius for battle that 
saved Jackson in the crisis, for the Federal en- 
erals saw that Jackson had hurried into battle in 


; the belief that Pope was still directing affairs, and 


that he thought only of attack. So they sent a 
powerful column round Jackson’s left flank, where 
General Lawton was in command. If this turning 
movement came off, things would look serious for 
the Confederate leader. 

“It was about two o’clock in the afternoon,—and 
a drenching thunder-storm was in Ss 
a courier from General Lawton galloped up to 
Jackson’s headquarters. 

“*General Jackson,’ he called out through the 
‘General 

Nowif 


tion! He cannot fire; he must fall back!’ 


| Lawton should retreat, Jackson would be flanked ; 
| he would probably be taken in the rear, and he 


might lose his army. 

“The ammunition of the soldiers in those days 
consisted of cartridges made of a little cylinder of 
paper, about the size of one’s finger, enclosing the 
charge of powder, with the bu let at one end. 
Moisture was fatal to them; a soldier whose 
ammunition got wet was helpless. 

“Hardl 
co- 
= et and cool as ever he used from his ae 

ir in the Virginia Institute, replied, ‘Return to 
| General Lawton and tell him ‘that if his ammuni- 
| tion is wet and his troops cannot fire, neither can 
the enemy ; tell him to hold his position.’ 

“When, half an hour later, ander a clearing sky, 
| Stuart swept out across Lawton’s front, where the 
enemy had pushed forward, we found that the 
had not —_ abandoned their flanking movement, 
but had retired to their trenches more than a mile 
back. Their cartridges were wet—but their gen- 
eral hadn’t realized that Lawton’s were, too!” 


ackson turned to him, and in tones as 


® © 


JAPANESE SWIMMERS. 


T isa common practise for students of the uni- 
versities and schools of Japan to go to the sea- 


| side during the summer months, and there train 


systematically. Regular courses of instruction 
in swimming are given to those who wish for them. 
Mr. E. J. Harrison, in ‘‘The Fighting Spirit of 
Japan,” tells some of the feats performed by the 
expert swimmers. 


The Japanese are fond of swimming, and amon 
the younger generation of students and the coas' 


| population there are some splendid long-distance 
| swimmers. 


Schools of natation teach the art in 
a systematic manner, and although the best —¢ | 
records in Japan are not equal tothe Western, 
Japanese . can perform some trul wonder 
ful feats. or example, he can jump into deep 
water and maintain his position with the water 
no higher than the loins, while he fires a musket 
w and arrow, writes on a slate, paints a 
picture on a fan with a brush, or moves reely in 
ee as if he were walking on solid 

roun 

The expert, while he rarely emulates the graceful 
| high dive of the European or American, can leap 
t and strike the surface of the 

water with his chest, without sinking or wetting 
his face and h h some mysterious way he 
contrives to escape the painful consequences 


| which the impact would inevitably cause to the 


| octgper who should try this feat. It is said that 
the old-time samurai frequently made use of this 
trick when crossing a river or stream. In such 
cases they carried their armor and weapons on 
their heads. 

In illustration of the antiquity of swimming in 
Japan, it may interest foreign readers to be told 
that the famous “crawl” stroke, which Occidental 
swimmers first acquired not very long ago, has 
been known and practised in Japan for hundreds 
| of years, in addition to several other methods of 
rogression in the water that would come as a 
revelation to Europeans and Americans. 


* © 


NICE FOR THE LADY. 
VOLUNTEER worker in London slums humor- 
ously remarks in the Daily Telegraph that the 
parents of children there appear to believe that 


| they are generously permitting the wealthier 
' classes to acquire merit by letting them experi- 


ment on their children. 


Quite roquiatty a certain school-teacher invited 
two miserable little girls to spend Saturday after- 
noon at her house. Knowing how overburdened 
with work the mother was, and how much the 
children’s moral education was neglected at home, 
a a worker ventured to congratulate the 
paren 

“What a great advantage for them!” she said. 
“How exceedingly kind of her!’ 


had the courier ceased speaking before | 


| 
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“No doubt she’s glad of comp’ny,” complacently | 


returned the mother. 


FRANKLIN’S JOKE. 


WASHINGTON Star correspondent learned 

from Mr. S. V. Henkels some amusing facts 
about the wonderful Hale collection of autographs 
that he sold recently. 

Benjamin Franklin’s autographs showed him, 
as always, shrewd and witty. It was Franklin 
who, rep ying toa letter, which said, “The cream of 
the English army is now in the field, - answered: 

“TI suppose you mean the whipped cream.’ 









For Indigestion 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Half a teaspoonful in water before meals will be 
found a grateful relief from distress after eating. [ Adv. 


Stamford Preparatory School, *‘emfor*- 


Fifty minutes from New York. An ideal home school on cottage 
plan—only five boys in each house. Exceptionally strong faculty. 


Sta — 100 all different for names 4 3 
IMPS Posta Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 











Study Law witha Lawyer. 


Full colle; 
circular. 


course by lence. wae nde det Szee 
- J. McCann, 913 Bidg., P , Pa. 


SHORT-STORY ——— 











Certificate admits to leading colleges without examination. Speci; 

attention given to physical development of each boy. Splendid A seed of fort oe Sto meres. == struc- 

athletic field. References required. C. Robjent, Director. ture and writing of the A “54 taught Berg 
vi z - Esen , Lippincott’s azine 





, Edito 
250- -page catalogue — rite to-day. 
THE = Ss Men te iy E SCHOOL, 


1 2 
Dr. Esenwein 


twee STAMMER 


ractical methods 
Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering _— in the = 
GEORGE ANDREW Lewis, 42 Adelaide Street Detroit, M 


Fish Bite 


Like Hu Wolve + Fill your Nets 
Traps or Trot Lines if you bait with 
MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 
Best bait ever used for attracting 
all eee of fish. Write for price 
to-day and get a box to help 
introdu uce it. Agents wante 
J. F. GREGORY, 
Dept. K 111 St. Louis, Mo. 


























Trial lesson with good advice, explaining m 
for HOMECURE sent FREE. Awarded Gol 








mt} HEALTH MERRY -CO-ROURD on your lawn you 
about the health and amusement of your 
=. They’ll enjoy themselves in the open, at home. 

It is absolutely safe; has no nO cogs ; is } te aeenaty built of 
iron, nstoel and seasoned wood an orna- 
ment to the lawn, or public oy & - tng Made w: 
or without canopy. Organ for music. 

Every machine Sent on Free Trial; your 
money back if not satisfied. Dealers ttra 
ive proposition. Write for Free Tilustrate d Catalog. 
HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUNE co., 

Dept. INCY, ILL. 
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Corns of 1913 


Call for Modern Treatment 


It is time to stop the old-time treat- gently undermines the corn. In 48 


ments, ‘‘such as_ hours the whole corn loosens and comes 
mother used to _ out, without any pain or soreness. 
know.’’ This way is so gentle, so final, so 


efficient that nothing else is ever used 
by folks who know this way. 
Every month a million corns are 
now removed by Blue-jay. 
Don’t pamper corns—pare them, 
daub them or protect them. 
The 1913 way is Blue-jay. And that 
‘ends the corn. 


Modern chemistry 
has found out how to 
terminate a corn. 

Apply a little Blue- 
jay plaster, and the 
pain stops instantly. 

Then a wonderful 
wax—the B&B wax— 


Ain the picture is the soft B& B wax. It loosens the corn, 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 


C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 


Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
































The Official 


Boy Scout Knife 


This is the officzal Knife for the Boy Scouts of America, 
as recommended by their National Committee on Equip- 
ment. The indorsement of this Committee, together 
with the fact that the Knife is made by one of our largest 
and most reliable manufacturers, will 
commend it to Companion subscri- 
bers as a most desirable pocket tool. 





Illustration 
Shows 
Actual 





Description 


The uses to which this handy Knife may be put are legion. It really 
combines four useful tools and a jack-knife all in one. By opening the 
proper blade, it becomes in turn a Jack-Knife, Screw-Driver, Leather 
Punch or Reamer, Tack-Lifter, Can- Opener. 

The blades are made from the best English crucible steel, and finely 
tempered to retain their cutting qualities indefinitely. The handle is of 
stag, brass-lined, and fitted with German silver bolsters, name-plate and 
shackle. The motto of the Boy Scouts of America, “ Be Prepared,” 
together with the insignia of the Scout Movement, is etched on the 
knife-blade and engraved upon the name-plate. 


How to Get It. 
any Companion subscriber 


for only one new solicited subscription. Sold for $1.00. 
In either case we deliver free anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


For a limited time the Official 
Boy Scout Knife will be given 
to 
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SOFT, WHITE HANDS OR 
RED, ROUGH HANDS, WHICH? 

Red, rough hands on retiring usually become soft, 
white hands on rising through the simple and eco- 
nomical one night treatment afforded by Cuticura soap 
and Cuticura ointment. Bathe and soak the hands on 
retiring, in a hot lather of Cuticura soap. Dry and 
anoint freely with Cuticura ointment, and in severe 
eases spread the ointment on thin pigces of old linen 
or cotton. Wear during the night old, loose gloves, or 
a light bandage to protect the clothing. This treat- 
ment is most effective for chapped, itching and bleed- 
ing hands, dry, fissured, feverish palms, and shape- 
less nails with painful finger-ends. Cuticura soap and 
ointment are sold throughout the world. Liberal 
sample of each, with 82-p. book, post-free. Address 
“Cutieura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. [Ade. 


ise \0, DAYS FREE TRIAL 


\ We ship on ———- without a cent 

4, deposit, free repaid. DON’T 

PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 

a bicycle or a pair 

T BUY of tires from anyone 

¢ until you receive our latest 





























ca \Ogs illustrating every kind ot 
Wmbicycle, and have learned our nuAeard of 
fe srices and marvelous new 1913 offers. 
J is all it will cost you to 
E CENT write a postal and every- 
will be sent you free postpaid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write itnow. 
Tires, Coaster- Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at Aa// usual prices. 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept.W-50, Chicago 
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is for 3-in-One—the perfect bicycle oil. It oils the 
bearings exactly right and makes them run about 
100 times easier. 3-in-One won't collect dirt, gum 
and hurt your wheels like inferior greasy oils. 


3-in-One cleans and polishes all metal parts, and 


absolutely prevents rust. 


Always use 3-in-One on every part of your gun, 
just like any sportsman. Every gunner will tell 
you it’s the only oil on earth. Try 3-in-One also on 
your ice and roller skates, fishing reel, golf clubs, 
scroll saw, camera, printing press, magic lantern 
and every tool in your tool chest. A few drops of 
3-in-One will preserve and keep pliable your 
catcher’s gloves; also prevent rust on your mask. 


Write this very day for a gener- 
ous free sample and the helpful 
3-in-One Dictionary. Both free 


to live boys. Get yours now / 

3-in-One is sold at all drug, grocery and general 
stores, in 3-size bottles: 1 oz. 10c; 3 oz. 25c; 8 oz. 
(% pint) 50c. Also Handy Oil Can, 3% 
ozs. 25c. . G\ "8. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. (lupus 
42AIM B’dway, New York City 








Vacation 
Is Most Here 


Won't it be fine to get on 
that bicycle with no school 
to worry about and ride 
away off into the country. 


Perhaps you will take a fish- 
pole along. Perhaps you will go 
in swimming. Anyway you will 
have a fine time all summer long. 


Certainly you don’t want to run 
a chance of spoiling any of those 
good times by having trouble 
with your tires. 


So you had better be on the 
safe side and get your bicycle 
equipped now with 


UNITED 
STATES 
TIRES 


People who know, say that they 
are the strongest tires in the world. 


Certainly they do give longer 
service and cause less trouble 
than tires have ever done before. 


The reason is because they 
combine all the strong points of 
three famous old makes of bicycle 
tires and are made by four of the 
largest and finest equipped tire 
plants in the world working to- 
gether. 


Tell your father and brother 
that United States Tires are also 
made for their automobiles and 
motorcycles. 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 
NEW YORK. 
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“LIEUTENANT TONY.” 


OT very long ago an old woman died in the 
Hospital of St. Nicolas du Port. Her name 
was Antoinette Lix, and she was a veteran of two 
wars, and had been an officer in the French army. 
An interesting account of her unusual life is given 
in Gil Blas. 


Antoinette was one of five children born in 
Alsace. Her mother died at her birth. With her 
four brothers she learned to ride, to dress, to think, 
to work, and to do everything as if she were a boy. 
She became an expert with the foils and with the 


rapier. 

She studied, too, and her knowledge of lan- 
guages—English, German, Polish, besides French, 
which was the language then of Alsace — got 
her, in 1862, the place of tutor in a Polish fam }; 
She was to teach three girls to become “little 
men” like herself. But early in the following 
year the insurrection broke out, and Antoinette 
dressed herself in men’s clothes, and rushed to 
fight for Poland. 

She fought so well that she won officer’s rank in 
the army of Poland; but a day after she had got 
her commission a lancer of the enemy ran_ her 
through the shoulder, and she spent the rest of the 
short campaign in a hospital, a prisoner. 

Later, she fought an epidemic of cholera in a 
small town in the north of France, and when the 
war with Germany broke out she had been post- 
mistress for ten months in the town of Lamarche, 
in the Vosges. She got six weeks’ leave, and in 
man’s dress enlisted in a —— of Francs- 
tireurs, or sharpshooters, at Lamarche. 

Ke Lix soon became the idol of her com- 
| pany. he veterans, from the rough old captain 
| down, loved the fearless youngster who was al- 
| ways first in danger, and whose beardless face 
| and treble voice were “so much like a woman’s.” 

At Raon-l’Etape she won the gold stripe in a 
| fight ‘with German outposts. 
| “A few days later came the Battle of Bourgonec. 

Tony Lix fought with the fire of ten men. Every 
now and then she would stop fighting to give first 





| the danger zone. 


was the beginning of the end for the French, and 
| for weeks Lieutenant Tony and her little com- 
pany, worn out and without one unwounded man 
| among them, marched and countermarched. Lieu- 
| tenant Tony had been wounded by a bit of shell, 
| but she refused to go to the hospital. 
| They gave the woman who had fought so well 
| for France a gold medal. She sold it for the fund 
| that was raised to pay the indemnity to — ee 
| A friend bought the medal, and returned it to 
| Antoinette. She sold it a second time. 
| In 1875 her wounds troubled her, and she had to 
| give up her work as postmistress. Friends got 
| for her a government tobacco shop, which assured 
| her an income for a number of years. Then she 
| fell ill again, and she was taken to the Hospital 
| of St. Nicolas du Port. 

And the day Antoinette Lix died, Sister Del- 
phine stood by her bedside, holding her sword-hilt 
so that the poor withered hand might have the feel 
of it once more. 
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WHISTLER’S INDUSTRY. 


| JAMES MeNéeill Whistler, the artist, was a keen, 
} untiring student and worker. His passion for 
| perfection grew upon him until it became almost 

adisease. Mr. T. RK. Way, in “Memories of James 
| McNeill Whistler,” tells how a party once met in 
| his studio by arrangement to go upon some excur- 
| Sion, and how Whistler began upon a full-length 
| portrait of one of the ladies. When some one 
| reminded him of the purpose of the meeting, he 
| was angry, and exclaimed, “By Jove, it’s not 
| before every one that I would paint a picture!” 


| In painting, Whistler used large brushes with 
| handles three feet long, and was incessantly dart- 
| ing far back to look at his picture from a distance, 
|}and then forward to paint again. He had great 
| muscular strength, and could handle these long 
| brushes without a mahlstick. 

| In 1879 Whistler was in Venice, and very poor. 
| He endured great hardships. In a very cold 
| winter he etched indefatigably outdoors, hold- 
| ing his co oy about as cold as ice, in his 
|hand. When his old hat was badly torn, and a 
friend stitched it up, he ripped it open again, 
saying, “A darn is premeditated poverty, but a 
tear is the accident of a moment.” 

He was never indifferent to criticism. Indeed, 
he constantly asked those about him how the 
liked what he was doing, and once called his land- 
lady in to hear what she would say about the 
Venice plates. The landlady’s comment was no 
more helpful than that of the critics. She asked 
him when he was going to finish them. 
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| THE EMPEROR’S WORD. 


| (MPEROR William I of Germany prided himself 
upon the fact that his subjects considered his 


word as binding as the “laws of the Medes and 
| Persians.” An amusing incident in Mrs. Hugh 


| Fraser’s ‘“‘Reminiscences of a Diplomatist’s Wife’’ 

| Shows that the people’s confidehce was not mis- 

| placed. 

| One day the emperor’s adjutant, Count Secken- 

| dorff, presented an officer to him upon the latter’s 

| promotion to major. 

| “Congratulations, major,” said the emperor. 

| The officer glanced at him an instant with an ex- 
pression of astonishment and delight, then bowed 
and withdrew. 

Presently, to his dismay, Count Seckendorff 
discovered that the officer thus promoted was one 
of two brothers, and that it was the other one, 
the elder, who had just reached his majority; the 

| younger brother, who had just been presented to 
| the emperor, was only a captain. 

| When he explained the mistake to the emperor, 
| William I replied, ‘“‘Well, there’s nothing to 

| done. ‘Major’ I said, and major he must remain.” 
| Seckendorff came to him afew days later with 
| the request that he might be allowed to present 
| the real major, but the emperor shook his head. 
| *No, no, my dear fellow,” he answered, with a 
| smile, ‘“‘you don’t catch me making the same mis- 
| take twice.” It took some persuasion to induce 
him to receive the newly promoted officer. 
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NO WONDER IT WAS COLD. 


HE absent-mindedness of the true scholar is 

well illustrated by this story from the Weekly 
Telegraph: 

“My dear,” said the professor, on entering the 


dining-room, “don’t alarm — but a slight 
palsy has manifested itself in my left foot. In 


aid to the wounded and get the wounded out of | 
But the Battle of Bourgonec | 





_Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company = Sole Manufacturers 





: 


| spite of the fact that the glass is 22 degrees Réav- | 


| mur above zero, my right foot feels more than 


| normally warm, whereas the left is quite rigid and | 


| Stiff, and cold as ice.” 
Upon the directions of the family physician, who 
was summoned without delay, the professor was 
| put to bed, when it was discovered that he had two 
| socks on his right foot, and none on his left foot! 
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A 
Thoroughly § 
removes grease fj 


The cook of Spotless Town’s away. You'll guess what makes the 
guests so gay. 
It cleans the potsand pans in haste. It cannot scatter, harm orwaste. 


It cuts expenses, so you know SAPOLIO 








It’s sharp to use 
Sapolio\c/eans) floors, shelves and enamel ware. 





(Silver wrap, 


and puts a wonderfully bright glitter on your baking 
Mh: tins. It does not harm these smooth surfaces nor 
roughen your hands. 


You rub just the amount of Sapolio you need on 
a damp cloth. Not a particle scatters or wastes. 


If you value your kitchen utensils and wish to 
have soft hands, use nothing but Sapolio—the 
economical cleanser. 


—blue band; 
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FREE TOY for the CHILDREN 


¢ 

“ONS On request, we will mail a Spotless Town Cut-Out for children. 
It consists of the Spotless Town background, 8 4 inches long, and 
nine Spotless Town characters in color, which cut out to stand as 
placed in front of the Town, This makes a very attractive minia- 
ture town for the playroom. 


pocr MORGAN'S 


\ 
SAPouIgo 


New York City 















DYCK 


A New Collar for Less Than 
the Cost of Laundering 


You can buy a box of 10 Linene collars for 25 cents at the stores or we will 

send you a box by mail for 30 cents in U.S. stamps. Free sample collar 

by mail. You can reverse a Linene collar and wear it both sides for a cost 

of only 14 cents per side. Thenthrowitaway. Try it. State size and style. 
Beautiful Catalogue Free. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Department N, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THREE MONTHS’ USE FREE 


Every New Companion Sewing 
Machine is sold subject to purchaser’s 
approval. We allow you to try the ma- 
chine in your home for three months, so 
that you may test it to your own satisfac- 
tion. If for any reason you do not wish 
to keep the machine, we will take it back 
at our expense and refund your entire 
remittance. No charge is made for use 
during the trial. Write to-day for partic- 
ulars. Our machines have all the latest 
improvements, and are offered in nine 
high-grade styles, including a Rotary. 


YOU WILL HAVE NO FREIGHT TO PAY. 


We pay all freight charges on shipment of sew- 
ing machine to any point east of Colorado; also 
to points farther west for a small extra charge. 
This Free Delivery Offer has saved thousands 
of dollars for New Companion purchasers. 


OUR LOW PRICES will eurpsine you. As origi- 
0 


nators the one - profit, 
factory-to-home system over thirty years ago, 
we can save you a large amount on the purchase 
of a high-grade family sewing machine, and at 
the same time send you a machine that you 
will be proud to own and show to your friends. 

How all this is accomplished can best be told in our new Illustrated Booklet, 
HOW TO FIND OUT. which is sent free to any inquirer. To get this information write to Sewing 
Machine Department, Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass., stating that you will be interested to 
receive further particulars concerning the New Companion Sewing Machine. If a New Companion 
has not been sent into your town, ask for our Special Introductory Price. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Showing Machine closed for use 
as a stand or table. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money by 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PRICKLY HEAT. 


T is not necessary to describe this 
tormenting ailment to any one who 
lives during the summer in any except 
the most northern states or on the 
Pacific coast. Strangers, however, 





special discomfort during a hot spell, 
are often distressed to discover that 
a profuse rash covers their skin. They often feel 
very uneasy until they learn from an experienced 
friend, or from the physician, that it is only 
“prickly heat.” 

The disease is an acute inflammation of the skin 
caused directly by excessive heat, and by the 
resulting disturbance of the function of perspira- 
tion. The skin is red, and dotted over with scar- 
let pimples and with little blisters the size of a 
pin-head, and it itches and prickles distressingly. 
The eruption usually appears in very hot and 
especially in humid weather; and violent exercise, 
the eating of highly seasoned food, or the taking 
of hot soup or tea may bring it on. Irritation of 
the skin by the underclothing, especially if it be 
of wool, may also precipitate an attack. 

If the eruption is properly treated, it usually dis- 
appears in a few days, but it is likely to recur 
whenever the weather becomes “muggy.” 
sufferer from prickly heat should wear light under- 
clothing, preferably of linen, silk or cotton, and 
change it frequently; his bedclothing should be 
light; he should eat sparingly, and avoid food or 
drink that is highly spiced or hot; it is well to 
take moderate exercise early in the morning or 
in the evening, and to drink plenty of cool water, 
which may be mixed with lemon-juice or some 
other acid, but not with alcohol in any form. 

A small daily dose of salts taken in the morning 
is useful. Two to four tablespoonfuls of borax 
and baking-soda added to the bath helps to pre- 
vent the eruption, or to relieve it when it is 
present. The itching is lessened by profusely 
dusting the skin with powders of zine oxid and 
chalk, or by bathing it with extract of witch-hazel, 
or with a wash that contains zine oxid and cala- 
min suspended in glycerin and rose-water. 
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THE SOME-TIME BOOK. 
“NTONSENSE, Nancy! You admit 


gagement, and ‘some things you ought 


cuse. 

“IT mustn’t, Fina, really I mustn’t!” 
protested Nancy, with a sigh. “It’s 
true I’ve no engagement in particular, 
but I’ve several in general. It’s almost the end of 
the month, and I’ve got to look over my Some- 
Time Book and begin crossing off. I’ve waited so 
long now that it’s going to be all I can do to tuck 
everything into the next few days, and start fair 
again when the new month comes in.”’ 

“Nancy Norton, I don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about! What is a ‘Some-Time Book’ ?” 

“An engagement book, only with no dates in it. 
My engagements for definite dates I’ve always 
marked on my calendar, and I do still; but hith- 
erto I’ve occasionally failed to remember my 
engagements that haven’t a date because there 
was nothing to remind me except my conscience 
—which didn’t always do its duty. 

“Then came Cousin Frances. I meant the last 
week of her visit to be the climax, but when I pro- 





posed my ideas, instead of being enthusiastic, as | 


she had been about everything else, she just said, 
‘Why, Nancy, those are delightful plans—if there’s 
time.’ And when I wanted to know why there 
shouldn’t be time, she began on a list of people 
I’d promised to call on, and places I’d promised 
to go, and seedlings I’d promised from the gar- 
den, and books I was going to lend to girls who 


were reading up for club-papers, and kimono pat- | 


terns for people to embroider for invalid friends, 
and—well, she didn’t finish, for I interrupted her. 
I told her none of those were things I’d promised 
to do at any special time, and that they could very 
well wait; they were only things to be done some 
time. 

“She shook her head. ‘Some of them set their 
own dates,’ she told me. ‘Some of the women 


on investigating the cause of their | 


The | 


that you’ve no particular en- | 


to do’ is altogether too vague an ex- | 
Do come!” urged Josephine. | 


she left. I’ll go with you some time, Fina,—I’m 
writing it down, you see,—but not to-day.” 

“T’ll have to be content with that, I suppose,” 
assented Josephine, watching her curiously. “Let 
me see the fly-leaf with the motto, Nancy.” 

Nancy pushed the little book across the table, 
and Josephine read aloud: 


good; but if some time means any time, and any 
time means never, then never promise some time.’ ” 


THE FLYING FROGS OF JAVA. 


O many strange stories have been told of the 

flying frogs of Java that the curious animals 
have come to be regarded as mythical. However, 
according to a report of Professor Siedlecki 
quoted in the Journal des Voyages, these little 
creatures do exist in actual life. 


at the zodlogical laboratory at Buitenzorg, Java, 


One of the first conclusions that he reaches is that 
the name “flying frogs” is inaccurate ; for the su 
posed flight, from which the 
derived, is really nothing more than a tremendous 
leap. “Jumping ~~ would describe the animal 
much more accurately. 

The frog has membranes stretched between its 
fingers and toes. As it jumps, it stretches wide 
its webs, and with the aid of these parachute- 
like supports, glides gently to earth again. It is 
no rare thing for one of these little animals to jump 
a distance of over six feet. It can readily be 
imagined how a succession of these gliding leaps 
creates the impression of sustained flight. The 
deception is even greater when the frog is jumping 
from branch to branch or from tree to tree 





flying frog spends its days clinging to the leaves 
of trees. During this time it is torpid and ag 
and breathes with remarkable slowness. Its 
bluish-green color, blending almost perfectly with 
the leaves on which it rests, serves as an effective 
protection against enemies. The flying frog is a 
striking example of protective coloration, for its 
| hues vary with the time and the brightness of the 
| day. In the sunshine of the early morning, the 
frog is a bright blue-green; later, as the day 
advances, its color becomes a deeper and darker 
green, and toward night almost black. 
It is not till the sun has set that the flying frog 
begins to shake off its torpor. Then it rouses to 
the business of the day,—or of the night,—and 
sallies forth on its‘hunt for insects. It shows a 
| great preference for large butterflies, and aided by 
| its remarkable leaping powers, is very success- 
| ful in capturing them. 
The strange little animals do not confine their 
| activities to the earth and trees, but are equally 
| at home in the water. There the webs that serve 
| them as wings on land, become useful as oars. 
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THE PRIDE OF A CHEF. 


| HERE were many faithful servants, proud of 
| their callings, in the households of the nobility 
| of France in the seventeenth century. Nota few 
| were as sensitive on a point of honor as the most 


| high-born gentleman. In “Social France in the 


| of Vatel, the Duc de Condé’s chef, an historic 
| example of this type of servant. 


The king arrived one Thursday night at Chan- 
| tilly, and Vatel was greatly put to it to have an 
adequate repast for his majesty. He strewed the 
| hall with jonquils, and the food was abundant. 
| But on two of the tables there was no roast meat. 
| “I have lost my honor!” cried Vatel. ‘This is an 
| affront that I cannot endure.” 
| His friend Gourville tried to console him, and 
| helped him to make further arrangements for the 
| commissariat. Gourville, kind man, also confided 
to the duke the distress of his servant at the 
| absence of those two roasts. Condé at once went 
| to Vatel and said to him: 
“Vatel, everything is going well; never was seen 
| such a beautiful supper as the king’s.” 
| ‘*Monseigneur,” replied Vatel, “your kindness 
| completes my confusion. I know there was no 
roast at two tables.” 
| “Do not be anxious,” said the duke. “Every- 
thing is admirable.” 
. Vatel was consoled, the duke was satisfied, and 
the feast cost 16,000 francs. Vatel, however, was 
| destined to fall a viciim to his pride. Some fish 
ordered from the coast failed to arrive at the 
roper time. Vatel waited a few hours, and then 
ell upon his sword, rather than survive the dis- 
grace of allowing his master to dine without fish. 
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A SILENT REJOINDER. 


istering an effective retort. Ona trip to Aus- 
tralia, Mark Twain had this fact brought home 
to him in a striking way. The incident is recorded 
in the Chicago Record-Herald. 


Daring the great Australian gold rush, scores of 
men had in a day become fabulously wealthy. It 
was at the height of that feverish prosperity that 
Mark Twain visited the country. 

He walked down the gangplank from the boat, 
carrying two heavy satchels. Looking down the 
wharf, he saw a man of somewhat shabby appear- 
ance a. — a post. Mark Twain inno- 
cently mis the man for a dock-hand. 

“Here, my man!” he called. “Help me with 
these satchels and I’ll give you a shilling.” 

The lounger cast one glance in Twain’s direc- 
tion, and smiled a queer smile. 
into his pocket, pulled out a small handful of gold 
| coins, tossed them a into the waters of 
the harbor, and walked silently away. 
| * 


| A WILD THROW. 

| JUDGE M. W. Pinckney once told an incident, 

| which Everybody's Magazine repeats, to show 

that there is some humor connected even with so 
serious a thing as the law. 

; _ In Dawson City a colored man named Sam 

| Jones was on trial for felony. The judge asked 

| Sam if he desired the appointment of a lawyer to 

defend him. : 
“No, sah,” said Sam. “I’s gwine to throw my- 

self on the ignorance of the co’t.” 
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“*If some time means the right time, well and | 


Professor Siedlecki, who has spent some time | fF 


has been able to study the fying frogs closely. | 


a ar name 1s) 
1a! 


Essentially an animal of nocturnal habits, the | 


| XVII Century,” Cécile Hugon records the story | 


SHARP tongue is not at all essential in admin- | 


Then he reached | 











The Voice of Reconstruction 


When a flood sweeps 
over a vast area, desolating 
the cities and towns which 
lie in its course, the appeal 
‘for assistance gets a unani- 
‘mous response from the 


‘whole country. 


| With all commercial and 


‘social order wiped out, an 
afflicted community is un- 
‘able to do for itself. It 
‘must draw upon the re- 
‘sources of the nation of 
which it is a part. 


_ In such an emergency, 
'the telephone gives its 
greatest service when it 


carries the voice of distress 
to the outside world, and the 
voice of the outside world 
back to those suffering. 


At the most critical time, 
the nearest telephone con- 
nected and working in the 
Bell System affords instant 
communication with dis- 
tant places. 


And always the Bell Sys- 
tem, with its extensive re- 
sources and reserve means, 
is able to restore its service 
promptly, and in facilitating 
the work of rebuilding, per- 
forms one of its highest 
civic functions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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| Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 
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~~ Diamond 


Safety Tread for 





Motorcycles and Bicycles 


As a motorcycle or bicycle rider you require the same 
protection from skidding as the automobilist—so we offer you 


Diamond 


Motorcycle and Bicycle Tires 
with the Safety (Squeegee) Tread 


the kind that ‘“Won’t Slip—Won’t Slide—Won’t Skid—They Grip.’’ Write 














you promised to call on, leave for the mountains 
next week; some of your seedlings are already | 
getting too large to transplant; most persons who price ates 
write papers want their books of reference early. | DETECTIVE had been called by a Western 
I think, my dear, I’ll have to give you a Some- | bank to investigate the simultaneous disap- 
Time Book like mine. I keep one every year, | pearance of the cashier and a large sum of money. 
with Great-Grandmother Gray’s pet saying writ- | The Kansas City Star reports the case. 

ten on the fiy-leaf.’ “‘How tall was the cashier?” asked the detective, 


“So she sent me this book as soon as she got eg yay se ident of th 
home, and I’ll never again get into such a tangle | We ce she president Of the | 
Steg . spl . | bank, “but he was about five thousz ars | 

as I did in that last wild and whirling week before | short!” ROGERS Cones | 


MORE SHORT THAN TALL. 









today for Diamond Motorcycle or Bicycle Tire Book—FREE. For your own 

protection see that the name ‘‘Diamond”” is stamped on each tire 
you buy—they are hard to puncture, non-skid, oil-proof, wear- 
proof, easy riding, honestly built—and you can get them from 


If your dealer does not happen to have Diamond Bicycle Tires, we will send them by Parcel 
Post prepaid anywhere in the U.S. (East of Rocky Mountains) for $8 per pair. 
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taste that hen won fo Libby's Ready-to- | 


ul popularity they have. For Libby — 
; that out-o’-doors spiciness into every 





ger ORE 


sarees 


ready PKs ancani or cooking i in camp, is no end of fun — 
use Libby’ s Foods. And the cooking for the family 
becomes infinitely easier, too. 


_ For the ‘variety ‘of. Libby’s ‘Foods enables 
you to have many charming menus. And the 
-conveniencé of serving them, just as they come 
> from the cans, - ‘does away with the long, dis- 
tal Loa agreeable hours in a hot kitchen. “ 


Boneless Chicken Dried Beef | 
es Deviled Meats Pickles : 
Libby, MCNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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million babies will be born this year 


Think of the comfort and happiness Mennen’s 
will bring into their little lives. 


The original purpose of Mennen’s was as an in- 
fant powder, to comfort little children, to relieve 
skin irritations, to prevent chafing, and the hun- 
dreds of other annoyances which worry babies. 


You know how babies revel in it—how happy 
it makes them—how much real comfort it has 
brought into their little lives. 


Every year millions of babies are rubbed with 
it. It is the oldest and safest talcum on the 


market—the one most in demand, preferred by 
doctors and nurses for its purity. It both pre- 
vents and relieves chafing, prickly heat, rash and 
all skin discomforts to which babies are subject. 


Universally adopted by men and women 


Mennen’s, introduced into the home for the 
baby, is being adopted more and more by men 
-and women for a hundred different toilet uses. 


For sale everywhere 25c, or by mail postpaid. 


Sample tin 4c, or for 15c, postpaid, we will send you our 
‘‘Week End Kit,’’ composed 
powder, toilet soap, cream dentifrice, etc. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., 20 Orange St., ‘Newark, N. J. 


Mennen’s 


2 Re! 


i) 


yf sample packages of talcum 


Toilet Powder 





